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THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 
IV. 
ATONEMENT. 


E hear and see a great deal of the extremes in human 

condition and character. They are indeed astonishing, 
overwhelming in their extent. Humanity has its head in the 
heavens and its feet in the mire. Its soul dwells with the 
angels, its senses grovel with the beasts; it prays on the 
mountain-tops, and wallows in the pit. In its heart are the 
eight paradises and the corresponding hells. Imagination will 
hardly scale the serene heights where it communes with the 
Eternal, imagination will hardly pierce the gloomy abysses where 
it mingles with unclean things. 

The gulf that all see is the gulf that yawns between the ex- 
tremes of human condition, between the rich who lay the world 
under contribution to gratify their desire, and the poor who 
cannot command a crust to support their life; between the 
well who feel existence to be a boon, and the sick to whom it is 
an agony ; between the happy whose being is flooded with daily 
sunshine, and the wretched who dread the breaking of the dawn; 
between the high in station who look down on whole orders of 
their fellow-creatures, and the obscure whom even the insignifi- 
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cant and the unprivileged look down upon. The contemplation 
of these vast differences sickens the heart and depresses faith ; 
the suffering that springs from them saddens the earth; the 
bitterness and hate and strife they engender make acrid the 
thoughts of the reflecting and the feelings of the good. 

And yet the distance between these extremes in human con- 
dition seems to vanish away when we consider the distance be- 
tween the extremes of human character. Think of the man 
who is perfectly self-contained, even, calm, steadfast, whose 
desires are all subordinated to reason, whose passions always 
serve, whose clear intelligence never loses sight of supreme 
truths, whose will never swerves from lofty principles, whose 
faith is never dim, whose hope is never clouded, whose joy is 
never disturbed by fear or disappointment, whose moral powers 
work with the precision and the smoothness of a perfect mech- 
anism, and then think of the man who is not self-centered at 
all, who is not self-respecting, who is barely self-conscious, who 
is the sport of his desires, the victim of his passions, who never 
uses reason, knows not what principle may be, never casts a 
thought above, never throws a prudent anticipation forward, 
never gazes seriously within, but drifts and rolls and tumbles 
and is beaten up and down by every chance wave that strikes 
him. Think of the man who lives in and for others, who is con- 
tinually giving himself out with a generosity that has no limits, 
a kindness that is never chilled, a disinterestedness that has no 
after-thought, a philanthropist such as we can all think of; and 
then think of the man who lives in and for himself, with a gross- 
ness of appetite and greediness for gain, an insatiableness of 
ambition that holds no right sacred, no person inviolable, no 
condition respectable; a man who plunders and steals, and 
gorges himself, utterly. heedless of the misery he creates, the 
ruin he causes, the wrong he commits, the grief, the despair, the 
brutality he occasions. Think of the difference between a 
Borromeo and a Borgia, between a John Howard and a James 
Fisk! It is the difference between heaven and earth; it is the 
difference between heaven and hell. 

And yet this gulf, this deep, bottomless, moral abyss, is gen- 
erally concealed from view. Being internal, it is unperceived 
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They who dwell on either brink may be unaware of its existence. 
They who dwell on the lower edge of it are very seldom con- 
scious of it. Self-satisfied, complacent, lapped in their vanity, 
absorbed by their sensations, they may be, and often are, wholly 
ignorant of the moral condition of others, and wholly unsuspi- 
cious of any superiority on the part of saint or philanthropist. 
A gulf exists, not filled up, not bridged over, not seen across. 
Not only is there no atonement, —no at-one-ment, — no recon- 
ciliation, no intercourse, no accord, there is no suspicion that 
such a thing is needful, possible, or desirable. 

It may happen, however, that one of these people on the 
Aower edge of th¢“thasm may catclfa glimpse of a shining form 
on the other side. Hetakes up the biography of a noble person ; 

—he-hears.a tale of heroism; he mects a kindling character; he 
is touched, thrilled by a searching word or a splendid deed, and \ 
strange emotions seize-him. Like a beggar suddenly thrust into 
a company of ladies and gentlemen, he feels his clothes, sees his 
nakedness and is ashamed; a sense of meanness and foulness | 
and squalor comes to him for the first time; kis.rank corruption | 
is offensive to his own soul ; he loathes, despises, hates himself; | 
covers his face with his hands, and tries to slink off. <A desire , 
is born in him to make himself more decent outside and inside, 
that he may be fit for the company of this exalted person. -He | 
exaggerates possibly both his own unworthiness and the other’s — 
worth. ‘Fheapparition seems. that-of-an angel, a demi-god, and | 
he sinks to the earth, like a base, sinful creature who needs | 
complete renewing before being qualified even for the glorious | 
one’s pity. 

Something like this was experienced by the people on whom 
the vision of Jesus broke. The manifestation of a soul so spot- 
less white, so saintly and at the same time so sweet, so pure, yet 
so pitiful, so true and so tender, so lofty and withal so lowly, so 
free from all taint of sensuality and so compassionate towards 
the sensual, so heavenly-minded yet so earnest, so contemplative 
yet so practical, so spiritual and all the while so human, troubled, 
yes, convulsed the thoughtless, easy, self-satisfied minds of 
those who came across it. The demons of the tomb cried out 
when he came near; guilty passion poured forth its avowal in 
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his presence ; turpitude bewailed its blackness and wept itself 
faint at his feet; fires of aspiration began to burn; bitter drops 
of penitence began to fall. A sudden consciousness of infirmity 
deepening into sin was begotten, and started the great wave of 
experience that rolled over the first two centuries and leit its 
traces on every continent of the human mind. 

Paul was one of the first to interpret this experience and to 
show a way by which the terrible sense of sin might be appeased. 
Pointing to the sinless Christ, dwelling on his loneliness and 
condescension, appealing to his voluntarily assumed suffering 
and sorrow, insisting above all on his humanity, which all, even 
the poorest, the lowest, the guiltiest shared with him, he cried: 
Believe in him, have faith in the reality of this goodness, have 
faith in your possible participation in it, and the gulf between 
you will shrink till it disappears: you will be invigorated ; your 
old nature will be taken away, a new nature will be bestowed ; 
fear will give place to hope, sorrow to joy, hatred to charity. 
The ancient woe of the world, alienation, bitterness and death 
will cease, the broken unity of the race will be restored. 

I have been describing the genesis of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, the reconciliation of the sensual man with the spir- 
itual, the atonement of the animal in human nature with the 
angel. 

The Christian theology dramatized this existence, put it into 
mythological form. Jesus represents the supreme purity of the 
Eternal. Over against him in violent contrast, in black oppo- 
sition in fact, stands the human race, corrupt, depraved, helpless, 
unable to make a motion towards its own felicity, abandoned to 
misery, doomed to perdition. Jesus, the Christ, the Lord of 
heaven, the ideal man, the pure spirit of humanity, leaves his 
serene heights, descends from his pinnacle of glory, grapples this 
disconsolate humanity by the heart-strings, touches it, me!ts it 
with his sympathy, wins it, invites it, persuades it, softens it, 
breaks its heart, compels it to confess kindred with him, drags 
out the possibilities of good that had lain dormant till they had 
well nigh perished, restores ideally, and leaves them to restore 
actually, the union that was indispensable to their life, and 
returns to the place whence he came to pour down a steady in- 
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fluence which shall in time draw the extremes of humanity 
together, and effect a perfect society where before no society had 
existed. 

The allegory is as beautiful as it is bold, but it is an allegory. 
Taken literally as describing a condition of things, as recording 
a historical fact or a series of facts, it is as wild as the legendary 
tales of the nativity. But taken practically, it covers and sym- 
bolizes truths that cannot safely be neglected. As a dogma or 
a group of dogmas it falls to pieces at a touch; the attempt to 
explain it demolishes it; none have so effectually expressed its 
contradictions as its friends; but as a piece of imagination it 
pictures things of deep experience. Let us try to ascertain 
what these are. 

Mankind present Hideous extremes of condition and charac- 
ter, and yet in mankind no interval breaks the unity ; no abyss 
sunders the cord or swallows the identity. Sage and simpleton, 
saint and sinner, are of kin. The ideal man touches both ex- 
tremes of condition, is at home among all experiences, sympa- 
thizes with all character. In the Christ all are taught that they 
are ideally, and may be actually, one. There is a fellow-feeling, 
unrecognized perhaps, but deep and instinctive, that grapples 
the elements of the race together with living bonds. Inas- 
much as the extremes affect each other, they meet. England’s 
pauperism tells on England’s queen. The squalor of Rome 
loads the atmosphere which the vicar of Christ inhales. The 
richest man on the Fifth Avenue is in daily peril from the fester- 
ing, rotting, poisoning poverty that breeds contagion in his 
tenement-houses, and nurses the demon of fever.in damp cellars 
and noisome yards. There is not a philosopher whose mind does 
not suffer in its texture and delicacy from the mass of igno- 
rance that sinks whole continents of intelligence beneath its foul 
waters. The saint’s prayer struggles through the vapors that 
infest the moral atmosphere, and make it too thick for blithesome 
aspiration. The reformer’s ardor is weighed down by the inertia 
of undeveloped conscience, and the love of the philanthropist 
sighs and gasps from the inhumanity he is never himself in 
contact with, yet never can escape from. New York shudders 
at the mention of cholera working on the Bosphorus, and the 
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tidings of convulsions on the Pacific coast make its state in- 
secure. 

Humanity has but one life, breathes but one atmosphere, draws 
- sustenance from one central orb. To be reconciled with hu- 
> manity, to feel the common pulse, is life; to be alienated from 
humanity, to have no share in the common vitality, is death. 
The slightest material separation is felt disastrously. 

Let but one withdraw but a short distance from the centre of 
humane civilizing influence, let one go but a few miles out of 
the reach of easy intercourse, unless he be possessed of uncom- 
mon mental resources, or of a genuine love of nature and the 
pursuits of country life, he suffers from the want of incessant 
contact with his kind or class ; he has attacks of evnuz, becomes 
restless or dull. Let him go further still, out of the reach of 
newspapers, books, and sympathetic fellowship through the 
church or society, and the effect is still more disastrous. The 
mind slumbers, feeling becomes slow and heavy, interest slack- 
ens and narrows, the range of ideas contracts, the higher opera- 
tions of intelligence cease, a species of animalism begins to 
affect the spirit; there is an unmistakable tendency backward 
and downward. Let him retire to a still greater distance ; let 
him go quite out of reach of his kind, where he cannot command 
the ordinary supplies of life, and it is with the utmost difficulty 
that he continues in existence ; he must dispense with clothing, 
have no cover for limbs, feet or head, subsist on such herbs, 
berries, and roots as the ground produces spontaneously ; for he 
has no tools of labor, no gun, no fish-hook, no snare, no weapons ; 
he cannot plunder the wild beast of his skin, and, unless nature 
provides him with a hairy coat, he perishes. Your Swiss Family 
Robinson is a self-helping community, with all the resources of 
humanity stored up in a miraculous bag. Your Robinson Crusoe 
has with him the fine results of civilization, is himself a com- 
munity of trained abilities, and calls humanity to his side in the 
shape of a Man Friday ; the ship in which he was wrecked was 
a magazine of human powers which came to his rescue and sup- 
port; he is only apparently and temporarily alone; the vital 
cord of industry, temperance, skill, trained intelligence, strong 
moral purpose, holds him to his allegiance, spans the gulf that 
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separates him from his far-off kindred, and like the oceanic cable 
transmits to him the pulsation of the powerful, full-blooded 
humanity to which he belongs. 

Should a man, like one I knew, refuse to share the common 
burden of expense by deliberately and stubbornly declining to pay 
his taxes, he being abundantly able to do it, the consequences 
would be immediately felt in the cessation of those offices of 
assistance and maintenance that are indispensable to the life 
of acommunity. He would be a self-banished outlaw, having 
no claim on the protection which society guarantees to its mem- 
bers, no right to call on the policeman, no title to appeal to the 
courts, no power to enforce his lawful dues from others, no 
pledge to give to others that will make them willing to trust 
him. The tradesman may decline to deal with him, having no 
legal security against his dishonesty ; the laborer may refuse to 
work for him, except for money paid down in advance ; he might 
be robbed and the community would not care; though he were 
annoyed and maltreated and abused, he would have no redress: 
he has broken one of the ties, one of the conventional ties, it 
may be, that link him with the common lot, and the process of 
active decomposition takes place. 

Benedict Arnold betrayed a national trust, and instantly was 
deceased as an American. It was in vain that he spoke of the 
attachment he still held for his country: his country held none for 
him. It was idle for him to write to Gen. Washington of “a heart 
conscious of its own rectitude :” his flight to the enemy proved 
that he knew such an assertion would be met with derision. 
The very enemy to which he deserted did not believe him, but 
made him know by repeated insults, by continual manifestations 
of disgust and horror, and by abandonment to utter obscurity, 
that he had forfeited the respect of his fellow-men. He was 
cast forth as a branch, and withered. 

An animal individualism sets up its title to do, not what 
it ought, but what it chooses; to enact, not its duty, but its 
whim. It will make as many drunkards as it pleases; it will 
ruin as many as it finds agreeable to ruin at the gambling table ; 
it will convulse the finances of the country by selfish and fraud- 
ulent tricks in speculation ; it will flout the marriage-bond, and 
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have a fresh husband or a fresh wife once a week if it be so 
inclined ; it will parade all manner of indecencies of thought 
and conduct before the public gaze, and will coolly justify them 
on the ground that it is nobody’s business but its own. But 
it is everybody’s business, and that it is everybody’s business 
becomes at once apparent from the stern sentence of moral 
excommunication which is pronounced, and no sooner pro- 
nounced than carried into effect. Society disowns those who 
thus insolently set up for themselves. There is a noble individ- 
ualism that discards conventional usage of fashion, that will not 
conform to the superficial habits of the world, but all the more 
acknowledges allegiance to the laws of justice, truth, honor, rea- 
son, to the higher humanity. This kind of individualism con- 
fesses its dependence and the need of keeping that dependence 
close and radical. Its roots are struck deep down in the prim- 
itive soil, and bring thence perpetual supplies of vigor. It is 
like a forest tree that indeed stands alone, but which through 
its multitudinous fibres searches the ground for food, and keeps 
itself in most vital sympathy with the all-quickening planet. 
- Such individualism is most cordially human. But the animal 
individualism I speak of, which is simply a base hunger for 
pleasurable sensations, bears its professors down to lower and 
lower strata of society, and leaves them at last among the swine, 
gladly filling their bellies with the husks that swine do eat. 
They become by-words of scandal, synonyms of reproach. They 
are sundered from all saving and fructifying intercourse ; their 
upper faculties decay one by one; the power to appreciate fine 
examples is lost ; they are sloughed off like a useless shred of 
skin. 

Even the failure actively to serve humanity by some kind of 
industry, kindness, helpfulness, human pitifulness and good will, 
is visited by the same condemnation. Indolence weakens 
the vital bond of mutual service, and, entails a.correspond- 
ing feebleness of impulse, faintness of will, and dreaminess of 
pupose. Faculty ebbs away, self-respect declines, and existence 
trickles along in very shallow channels. Vice more fatally kills 
the root of moral power than it saps the physical force. The 
drunkard’s body may outlast the century, but it will be half that 
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time atomb. The frame of the debauchee may brave the wear 
and tear of dissipation for threescore years and ten, but long 
before that his soul will have ceased to molest it. The dust 
may hold together, but the spirit will have fled. Humanity has 
no interest in the man, and there is for him no help. 

Salvation is in the Christ, says the church. Salvation is in 
the human Christ, the Christ of humanity, say we. It isa sal- 
vation by Faith and also by Works; faith incorporating the 
individual with society through sympathy with the principles by 
Virtue of which society exists, and works making that incorpo- 
ration compact and solid through some positive contribution of 
service rendered to one or more human beings, service accord- 
ing to ability as respects kind and degree, service of hand, 
thought, feeling, or purpose. Service done publicly or privately, 
openly or secretly, matters not, service perpetual or incidental, 
continuous or intermittent, as occasion determines, it is all good 
and saving, so it be done sincerely, done in kindness, done in 
the spirit of humanity. A cup of cold water zz the name of a 
disciple, that is, given in pure human kindness, will not lose its 
reward. “He who has done it unto the least of these has done 
it unto me.” It is not the deed, it is not the object: it is the 
spirit that identifies the greatest and the least. The humblest 
part of the body belongs to the noblest part by virtue of an 
organic connection. 

The spirit of humanity is all. We must once more lay stress 
on that. The Christ is human. He is not a Pharisee, a Sad- 
ducee, a priest: he is a man. Incorporation with a branch of 
humanity will not suffice; the individual must stand well, not 
with his order, class, guild, clique, with any fragment of the 
human heart and conscience, but with the whole. The gen- 
eral heart absolves ; the common conscience justifies. The caste 
spirit, under the most attenuated form, is detrimental to moral 
health. This man lives in his family, lives there loyally and 
affectionately, but lives there only. He loves his wife because 
she is his wife; his children because they belong to him; his 
home because it is the private retreat of his idle, self-indulgent 
hours. To all outside he is indifferent and cold ; the interests 
of the community at large are nothing to him; the moral con- 
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dition of the society about him gives him no concern; he 
rejects politics, he hates the word “reform,” he disengages him- 
self from the bonds of sympathy which his fellow-beings impose 
on each other, and lives in entire devotion, and in all but en- 
tire isolation, Even his interest in his family is not human. 
The humanity of his wife and children, their moral culture, the 
state of their interior dispositions, the quality of their affections, 
does not concern him. Another man lives in his profession 
and the technicalities of it. However devoted he may be to 
its interests, —and the more devoted he is to its interests as a 
profession the more he loses of his humanity, —the profes- 
sional garb, manner, mode of speech, separate, him from his 
kind. Professional pride, envy, jealousy, affect his mind injuri- 
ously. The lawyer who is only an attorney, the physician who 
is merely a doctor, the minister who forgets in his cloth the wide 
sympathy that is more than all churches and creeds and holy 
men, is so far defunct. Wealth furnishes untold, inestimable 
advantages to its possessor: the wealthy class is an indispensa- 
ble part of the community. An ingenious’ critic contended that 
the Christ could not have been so very poor, because a gentle- 
man invited him to dinner, and he wore a seamless coat which 
none but the wealthy could afford. To belong to the wealthy 
class is a privilege ; but he who prides himself on belonging to 
this class, who holds its class interests peculiarly sacred, pro- 
tects them against the encroachments of the moral sentiment, 
bribes legislators to support them, takes pains to hold aloof from 
people who are not rich, flaunts his opulence in the face of the 
world, and cares not who suffers, so long as he and his flourish, 
—this man isemany degrees removed from his kind. He has 
much to do before he can be considered reconciled with those 
he plunders and outrages. 

It was said lately again, that before there can be refinement 
of spirit, grace of bearing, gentleness and-suavity of disposition, 
there must be an aristocracy; that aristocracies alone have 
produced ladies and gentlemen. This is what the Southern 
people said of themselves, and what their Northern parasites 
said of them, before the war. Much was told of their elegance, 
their delicacy of sentiment, their fine instinct of propriety, their 
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social dignity and breeding. Yes: these qualities were-all there, 
but, being qualities peculiar to a caste, they were essentially in- 
human. These Southern people, along with these qualities, and 
as the reverse side of them, had and openly exhibited dispositions 
of coldness, pride, contempt, cruelty, that were even shocking 
to contemplate. They boasted of qualities that cut them off 
from their kind. They plumed themselves on their indolence, 
their luxuriousness, their superiority to the vulgar herd of work- 
ers and tradesmen. They cherished disorganizing feelings ; 
they fomented destructive passions. Their theory of society 
was that of barbarians. For honesty they read honor, and the 
symbol of honor among them was the pistol. They were the 
most ornamental people in America, certainly, the most sleek 
and glossy and insiruating ; but the backwoodsman in Maine 
was a better specimen of human nature. 

The largest section of humanity does not contain the human. 
A nationality is not big enough. The patriot who is nothing 
but a patriot, a German, Frenchman, Englishman, American, is 
less than the simplest man who respects his fellow-being without 
further qualification. The good Samaritan of the parable, with 
but two pence in his pocket, was nearer the Christ’s heart than 
the whole band of stormy patriots who had their banners all 
ready to unfurl in the cause of the soldier king. The passion of 
patriotism keeps occasions of discord open; it multiplies them, 
and exults in the aggrandizement of its own state at the expense 
of its neighbors. It counts the profits it may derive from foreign 
disaster and foreign war. It is essentially zxhuman. 

The problem of atonement is to reconcile the opposite ex- 
tremes of humanity by creating in all men faith:in the human 
elements that are in them all. The atonement is not completed 
when the Christ has done his part. It is then only made pos- 
sible ; its conditions are given, nothing more. The reconcilia- 
tion is effected when men do their part. But to make them do 
their part is the difficult point, to beget in them faith and love. 
According to theologians the sacrifice of Christ met the prelim- 
inaries, nothing more. It made the atonement possible. If he 
had done the whole the old Antinomian Universalism would be 
justified which claimed that all were of necessity saved, because 
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Christ died for all. The sufferings of the divine man are the 
ground of reconciliation, but the ground must be occupied. The 
higher powers have done their best: it remains for the lower 
powers to respond. So far as heaven is concerned the atone- 
ment is complete. Ideally, the reconciliation is effected; practi- 
cally, a very large part of the work is yet to be done. 

Christian divines are still laboring at the task of impressing 
upon mankind in general the necessity of being spiritually 
incorporated with their Christ, of taking the hand he extends to 
them, and rushing into the arms he spreads open to take them 
in. They dilate with enthusiasm on his goodness, his conde- 
scension in leaving his heavenly seats to help them, his kind- 
ness to mortal distress, his patience with infirmity, dullness, and 
guilt, his pity for suffering, his compassion with sorrow, his gra- 
ciousness in accepting the most humiliating earthly conditions, 
his magnanimity in defending the weak cause, his devotion in 
dying, his sacrifice in giving up his very life for a race which 
only the utmost charity could induce him to regard with even 
so much as mercy. The story of his superhuman, his altogether 
heavenly loveliness, is told over and over again, with endless 
exaggeration and touching eloquence, is pressed home with all 
the force of cumulative appeal, in the hope that insensible, 
callous, stupid, vicious, abandoned men and women will at 
length be reached and penetrated, convinced and subdued by it, 
that the heart of sin will be broken, and the sick-souled, peni- 
tent prodigal be brought home. Faith in the effect of this pre- 
sentation has been unqualified. Take it where you will, the 
church said, do it justice, press it home upon the harlot, the 
murderer, the blasphemer, the atheist, and it will do the work of 
regeneration. The story has been told so often that everybody 
has heard it, and never will it be told more pleadingly. The 
effects have in a measure followed. They still follow. Conver- 
sions have been made—are made yet— where the heart is 
quite simple, and the way to it unjmpeded. But the atonement 
is far enough yet from being accomplished. The Christ of the 
church is fading into remoter distance day by day, his figure is 
becoming smaller and smaller in proportion to the modern 
world, his voice is less distinctly heard amid the din of affairs, 
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his magnetic influence is more and more losing hold of a society 
immersed in business and distracted by a thousand interests. 
As a single person, he has not power to command, convince, or 
persuade. We can regard him now only as a symbol of that 
noble, heaven-born, celestial humanity which is always at work 
endeavoring to subdue the world to itself. 

This humanity is the suffering Christ. It is he that teaches, 
toils, sorrows, pities, bears the buffet, submits to the scourge, 
carries the cross, glorifies the golgothas. As with the Israelites, 
the Messiah, “without form and comeliness,” “despised and 
rejected of men,” “the man of sorrows acquainted with grief,” 
was not an individual, but the little united band of faithful Jews, 
so with us, the Christ who initiates the work of reconciliation 
between the extremes of mankind is the loyal company of the 
servants. It is they who live and die in hope to bring the race 
back to its unity, and so effect a reconciliation between the 
lower elements and the higher. Earnest men will one day 
speak of the need of this atonement, and of the efforts of this 
Christ to complete it, as powerfully and pathetically as Paul or 
Augustine spoke of the need of reconciliation with their Christ 
and the benignity of their lord from heaven. 

The apparatus of the atonement has been in some good 
degree completed. The outward appliances, the enginery, 
the mechanism, we see at work. Social arrangements have 
attained a considerable perfection. Modes of intercourse and 
communication are multiplied and organized. Networks of iron 
rails weave states together. Numerous lines of steamships 
keep up incessant concourse between the most distant shores. 
The telegraph annihiiates time and space. Trade consolidates 
interests. The influences of law and civility are felt in all 
places. International treaties extend international obligations. 
The aspiration is everywhere towards unity. But suppose that 
this species of aspiration were far more nearly satisfied than it 
is, would the problem of atonement be solved? Will any 
amount of machinery, any amount of apparatus and appliance, 
be a substitute for the moral element, or perform the part 
assigned to it in the organization of society? Will railways 
convey us to heaven? Will submarine cables serve as moral 
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heart-strings? Will the interlacing of interests create a holy 
family, or the full recognition of the truths of social science 
establish practically the kingdom of God? Has not emotion, 
feeling, sympathy, faith, still a great work todo? Is the conta- 
gion of earnestness to pass for nothing? In a word, is the 
moral element to be wholly ruled out, and is an enlightened 
selfishness to take the place of the spiritual laws, displacing the 
bibles by some “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” and ruling out the 
prophets, exemplars and saints in favor of political economists 
and boards of trade? It may be so; but I, for my part, still 
cling to my faith in moral forces. I am persuaded that they 
work outwardly from the centre, and that, but for them, the 
very machinery we devise would not have been invented. 

For back of all these appliances, and through them, works 
that ancient power, divine, human, that power of earnest long- 
ing and love of which Jesus is an illustration, and of which the 
“Christ” has been the symbol. The old myth of a god de- 
scending to the earth is full of suggestion still. For, if we 
consider a moment, we are amazed to see with what steady 
power, what tireless patience, what implacable good-will, the 
pure elements of human nature work, and have from the begin- 
ning worked, to improve the condition and redeem the state of 
mankind. The history of every invention is a story of almost 
incredible toil and consecration. Not the great exemplars of 
kindness merely, not only the world-renowned philanthropists, 
reformers, teachers, founders of faiths, missionaries, discoverers, 
prophets, martyrs to high ideal truth, men of genius, men of 
faith who have become centres of regenerating power, but the 
patient toilers and discoverers of every kind compose the com- 
pany of the redeemers. Comte’s Positivist Calendar devotes 
each day in the month to the name and memory of one of these 
saviours, copying the saints’ days of the Roman Church. What 
a list of names it is, and what a store of energy. and creative 
force it suggests! Thirteen months of days, and for every day 
a working man! The calendar of the church is thin and blood- 
less beside it. The lives of the saints make very dull reading, 
dry, monotonous, exaggerated, fantastical, repulsive, a tiresome 
pounding on a single string, which has little resonance and less 
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music ; but these lives are rich in sympathy and variety. Study 
the history of the steam engine, the magnetic telegraph, the 
sewing machine; go into the roots of the matter, trace the line 
of the discoverers, improvers, perfecters, back to the beginning, 
see what crosses they bore, what deserts they wandered in, 
what stripes they endured. Take up the biographies of Watt 
or Fulton, of Morse or Stephenson or Elias Howe,— they are 
romauces of single-heartedness and denial. Our simplest tool 
and most familiar instrument of service cost the precious life- 
blood of one or more men, the latchet of whose shoes we are 
unworthy to unloose. Every improvement in labor-saving ma- 
chinery, every plan of social organization, every effort at the 
re-arrangement of civil or political conditions, every attempt at 
a re-adjustment of interests, every endeavor to reform an abuse, 
remove an obstruction, correct a mistake, mend a law, altera 
custom, remedy an evil, has cost the very best life there is in 
humanity ; experiment on experiment, failure on failure, dis- 
couragement on discouragement, sorrow on sorrow, the bruising, 
bleeding, breaking of the sweetest hearts that beat. There 
have been hundreds of Gethsemanes, scores of Calvarys. You 
may make your heart burn any day by dipping into the expe- 
riences of the men and women who have done but a share in 
the work of overcoming the obstacles that lie in the way of rec- 
onciliation. The legend is not written in the New Testament, 
it is written in numberless books and pamphlets, reports, maga- 
zines, newspapers, that every one can read. The air is warm 
with touching appeals which, if they could be heard, would 
soften the hardest heart. 

If the day-laborer could recognize and feel the beneficence 
of the minds that invented the labor-saving machinery that he 
dreads and destroys as an enemy, his bitterness of hate would 
subside, and he would cease to fly in the face of his best friend. 
If the artisan, forgetting the apparent discord between himself 
and the man who employs him, could be made to appreciate the 
accumulated treasure of patient, enduring heroism that is repre- 
sented by that hated word “ Capital ;” if the unlettered could be 
brought to understand the ineffable tenderness involved in the 
sciences and literatures which wear such an awful aspect to 
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them ; if the vicious could have their eyes opened to the benig- 
nity of the virtue they are daily outraging and crucifying ; if 
»e induced to regard the law that watches, 
restrains, punishes them as the redeeming thing it is; if the 
sinful could have it borne in upon them that the social order 
they regard as their persecutor, their tyrant, their tormentor was 
in truth their best friend, that the very tenderness of heaven 
was in it, that their turpitude and baseness was that of a child 
that should strike its mother, — the tough old heart would begin 
to throb and bleed again. The observation of life shows that 
people are still much more governed by their feelings than by 
their interests, and surely the materials for working on the 
feelings are here abundant enough. If one tenth-part of the 
pains were taken to use them properly that have been taken to 
make effectual the sufferings of Jesus, the power of consecrated 
life would be felt on an immense scale, and conversions would 
increase in sincerity as well as in number. Every good man 
does something after his kind to abolish hate, mitigate suffering, 
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assuage sorrow, confirm nobleness. Eyery useful man is a rec- 
onciler ; every true, honest and pure man is a minister of peace ; 
all sacrifice is atoning sacrifice, for it helps to draw together the 
alienated. 

All atonement, says the church, is by blood. “ Without blood 
is no remission.” The Redeemer shed his blood on the cross, 
and the followers of the Redeemer have in all ages borne their 
crosses, leaving bloody foot-tracks on the soil of history. And 
blood answers to blood; the god dies in order to effect his 
junction with the wicked world; wickedness dies in order to 
effect its junction with the god. The blood-offerinz, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, is the Jaw. Judas expiates his sin by self-mur- 
der; the criminal pays his forfeit on the gallows; the man of 
violence meets with violent death by accident, poison, or the 
dagger ; the apostate people perish by war ; the nation that has 
shed innocent blood of Coolies or Africans must pour out the 
blood of its own children at Antietam and Gettysburg. 

This is the church doctrine. What shall we say of it? This: 
atonement is by blood, but not by the shedding of it; rather by 
its saving and purification. Phlebotomy is no more to be ap- 
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plauded in theology than in medicine. The Sangrados are out 
of date. Infusion, not effusion, is the word. Blood means life: 
it is the symbol of love, exuberance, joy. But life and love and 
joy are all augmentec by sharing. The more you spend them 
the richer you are. The sacrifice of Jesus was simply the vol- 
untary, glad outpouring of his fullness, and all sacrifice is of 
the same quality. The crucifixion of Jesus in history was an 
untoward interruption of his life-bestowing career, a cessation 
of his loving influence, the stoppage of his regenerating heart- 
beats. Judas would have better expiated his fault by living 
to mend it. The murderer would make more complete atone- 
ment by useful labor. Reconciliation is effected by co-operation 
of service. Set the blood flying in this way: make all people 
feel that they are of “one blood,” and the true at-one-ment will 
be finished. Let the cross mean, not the painful surrender of 
life, but its glad overflow ; wipe from the altar the spots of gore, 
wash white the priest’s bloody robes, purify the halls of divinity 
with disinfectants to remove the cadaverous smell, revise the 
theological death-code, purge the vocabulary of its ghastly 
words, disenchant the emblems, lay stress on the sympathy not 
the suffering, and the old problem will receive a new solution. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


THE PROPHET OF LOVE. 


FROM BAHA-EDDEEN ZOHEIR, OF EGYPT. BY PROFESSOR PALMER, OF 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
WORK great wonders in fair Cupid’s name, 
I come to lovers with these words divine. 
No skill had any to declare his flame, 
‘Till taught to utter it in verse of mine. 


I am the Prophet of the latter day ; 
Mine are the votaries of love and youth ; 
These are my people, in my name they pray, 
And own my mission to be love’s sweet sooth. 
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My martial drum throughout their army rolls, 
My flaunting standard waving overhead ; 
My speech doth penetrate the hearers’ souls, 
And by my eloquence their wits are led. 


Where are the lovers? Let me now rehearse 
The “righteous remnants” of my faith revealed ; 
For love “lies sealed with perfume in my verse,” 
And none but precious things are so concealed. 


When happy lovers in my path I greet, 
And hail with “ Benedicite ” the pair, 

My blessing soundeth to their ears more meet 
Than “ Benedicite” when breathed in prayer. 


Now is my doctrine one of highest truth ; 
I bear it witness with a mighty sign. 
Yet am I gentle as a love-sick youth, 
And naught but kindly attributes are mine. 


I care for nothing but to keep my faith 
Towards those to whom my love and troth I plight. 
E’en though my faithfulness should bring me scathe, 
My speech is pure, my conduct is upright. 


My mind is modest, my regards are chaste ; 
And though my wont be silence and reserve, 
I own the dictates of refinéd taste, 
And bend to all who may my love deserve. 


Dear to my heart are damsels young and fair, 
I love the wanton, drooping-eyed gazelle ; 
But oh! far greater is my love and care 
For her whose name it were not wise to tell. 


Men call me “ lover,” and they call me well, 
For well and truly do I play the part ; 

And oh! how truly, God alone can tell, 
Who knoweth every secret of the heart. 
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My Love, — and what a Love! — by God’s good grace 
No parting ever shall our peace alloy. 

The day on which I gaze upon thy face, 
For me that day is one of twofold joy. 


Thou art my soul, and all my soul is thine ; 
Thou art my life, though stealing life away. 

I die of love,—then let thy breath benign 
Call me to life again, that so I may 


Make known to men the secrets of the tomb. 
Full well thou knowest that no joys endure ; 
Come, therefore, ere there come on us our doom, 

That union may our present joy secure. 


God look on Egypt! many a happy dream 
Of by-gone days in memory I retrace ; 
Methinks I look upon the Nile’s fair stream, 
With all the myriad craft upon its face. 


Recount to me the beauties of the Nile, 
No more of Tigris or Euphrates sing ; 

Those nights of joy in Gheirja and the Isle, — 
Their memories ever round my heart will cling. 


There, where the flowerets on the meadows lie, 
And spot the verdure, like.the peacock’s vest, 
There, where the azure of the starlit sky 
Is all gem-studded like a falcon’s breast, — 


There bright Khaleega, like a spotted snake, 

Past meads and gardens trails its glittering coil ; 
There did my Love and I our pleasure take: 

Oh, Love, and Love alone, is worth our toil! 


There was the pleasure, such as never palls, 
Of sense unsatiate, and ravished eye: 
But now vain sorrowing my spirit galls, 
For happy days, for happy days gone by! 
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THE THEIST’S PROBLEM AND TASK. 


HE Rev. George Dawson, —a very able preacher in Bir- 

mingham, and the most popular lecturer in England, — 
commenting recently on the words, “The fool hath said in his 
heart there is no God,” said, “To tell this to every man who 
does not believe in God is charming,— it saves all argument ; 
after that assertion argument is useless. It is an ignorantly 
used passage very often ; for there are Atheisms and Theisms. 
They differ very widely in character, and the Atheism of one 
man may be better than the Theism of another.” 

Bearing in mind the noble truth expressed in the final and 
most impressive words of the last sentence, I beg the reader to 
visit with me the region of Siam, in imagination. Our guide 
shall be Mr. Henry Alabaster, author of “The Wheel of the 
Law,” —a very interesting work on Siamese Buddhism. There 
is a controversy going on amid a group of white and yellow 
faces. A Christian missionary has consented (poor fellow!) to 
contend with Chao Phya Thipakon. The Buddhist says, slowly 
and earnestly, “You missionaries praise the grace of Jehovah 
and Christ, and say that the Lord waits to hear and grant the 
prayers of those that call to him. But are those prayers grant- 
ed? So far as I see, they get no more than people who do not 
believe in prayer. They die the same, and they are equally lia- 
ble to age and disease and sorrow. How, then, can you say that 
your religion is better than any other? In the Bible we find 
that God créated Adam and Eve, and desired that they should 
have no sickness nor sorrow, nor know death ; but because they, 
the progenitors of mankind, ate of a forbidden fruit, God became 
angry, and ordained that thenceforth they should endure toil and 
weariness and trouble and sickness, and from that time fatigue 
and sorrow and sickness and death fell upon mankind. It was 
said that by baptism men should be free from the curse of 
Adam ; but I do not see that any one who is baptized nowadays 
is free from the curse of Adam, or escapes toil and grief and 
sickness and death any more than those who are not baptized.” 
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The missionary answered, “ Baptism for the remission of sin is 
only effectual in gaining heaven after death ; for those who die 
unbaptized will certainly go to hell. It does at times please God 
to accede to the requests of those that pray to him, a remark- 
able instance of which is that Europeans and Americans have 
more excellent arts than any other people. Have they not 
steamboats and railways and telegraphs and manufactures and 
guns and weapons of war superior to any others in the world? 
Are not the nations which do not worship Christ comparatively 
ignorant ?” Chao said, “Where is the witness who can say that 
this knowledge was the gift of God? There are many in Europe 
who donot believe in God, but are indifferent, yet have subtle 
and expanded intellects, and are great philosophers and poli- 
ticians. How is it that God grants to these men, who do not 
believe in him, the same intelligence he grants to those who 
do? Again, how is it that the Siamese, Burmese, Cochin Chi- 
nese, and other Roman Catholic converts, whom we see more 
attentive to their religion than the Europeans who reside among 
us, do not receive some reward for their merit, and have supe- 
rior advantages and intelligence to those who are not converted ? 
So far as I can see, the reverse is the case: the unconverted 
flourish, but the converted are continually in debt and bondage. 
There are many converts in Siam, but I see none of them rise 
to wealth, so as to become talked about. They continually pray 
to God, but it seems nothing happens according to their prayer.” 
The missionary replied, “ They are Roman Catholics, and hold 
an untrue religion; therefore God is not pleased with them.” 
Chao said, “ You say that God sometimes grants the prayers of 
those who pray to him; now, the Chinese, who pray to spirits 
and devils, sometimes obtain what they have prayed for. Do 
you not, therefore, allow that these spirits can benefit man?” 
The missionary answered, “The Devil receives bribes.” Chao 
inquired, “Among the men and animals God creates some die 
in the womb, and many at or immediately after birth, and before 
reaching maturity, and many are deaf, dumb, and crippled, — 
why are such created? Is it not a waste of labor? Again, 
God creates men, and does not set their hearts to hold to his 
religion, but sets them free to take false religions, so that they 


. 
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are all damned, while those who worship him go to heaven, — is 
not this inconsistent with his goodness and mercy? If he, 
indeed, created all men, would he not have shown equal com- 
passion and goodness to all, and not allowed inequalities ? 
Then I should have believed in a creating God: but, as it is, 
it seems nothing but a game at dolls, or a mere manufacture of 
dolls to play with.” The missionary replied, “With regard to 
long and short lives, the good may live but a short time, God 
being pleased to call them to heaven, and sometimes he permits 
the wicked to live to a full age that they may repent of their 
sins. And the death of innocent children is the mercy of God 
calling them to heaven.” Chao rejoined, “How should God 
take a special liking to unlovable, shapeless, unborn children ?” 
The missionary replied, “He who would learn to swim must 
practice in shallow places first, or he will be drowned.” Chao 
said, “It is said in the Bible that God is the creator of all men 
and animals. Why should he not create them spontaneously, 
4s worms and vermin arise from filth, and fish are formed in 
new pools by the emanations of air and water? Why must 
there be procreation and agony, and often death to mothers? 
Is not this labor lost. I can see no good in it.” He replied, 
“God instituted procreation so that men might know their 
fathers and mothers and relatives; and the pains of childbirth 
are the consequence of the curse of Eve, for whose sin her 
descendants suffer.” Chao said, “If procreation was designed 
that men should know their relatives, why are animals, which 
do not know their relatives, produced in the same manner? 
And why do they, not being descendants of Eve, suffer pain in 
labor for her sin of eating a little forbidden fruit? Besides, the 
Bible says by belief in Christ man shall escape the conse- 
quences of Eve’s sin; yet I cannot see that men do so escape 
in any degree, but suffer just as others do.” The missionary 
answered, “It is waste of time to converse with ‘evil men who 
will not be taught.” And thereupon the missionary leaves 
Chao to his “darkness.” 

Meanwhile, far away, there is a teacher of whom Chao has 
probably never heard, who was (perhaps about the same time) 
showing that the ancient problem which the East has put the 
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highest thought of the West has not answered, but can only 
state it more clearly. Pass from Siam to Concord, and listen to 
Emerson ! 


The habit of snake and spider, the snap of the tiger, and other leapers 
and bloody jumpers, the crackle of the bones of his prey in the coils of the 
anaconda, — these are in the system, and our habits are like theirs. You 
have just dined, and, however scrupulously the slaughterhouse is concealed 
in the graceful distance of miles, there is complicity —expensive races — 
races living at the expense of race. The planet is liable to shocks from 
comets, perturbations from planets, rendings from earthquakes and volca- 
noes, alterations of climate, precessions of equinoxes. Rivers dry up by 
opening of the forest. The sea changes its bed. Towns and counties fall 
into it. At Lisbon, an earthquake killed men like flies. At Naples, three 
years ago, ten thousand persons were crushed in a few minutes. The 
scurvy of sea, the sword of the climate in the west of Africa, at Cay- 
enne, at Panama, at New Orleans, cut off men like a massacre. Our west- 
ern prairie shakes with fever and ague. The cholera, small-pox, have proved 
as mortal to some tribes as a frost to the crickets, which, having filled the 
summer with noise, are silenced by the fall of the temperature of one night. 
Without uncovering what does not concern us, or counting how any specjes 
of parasites hang on a bombyx, or groping after intestinal parasites, or infu- 
sory tribes, or the obscurities of alternate generation, —the forms of the 
shark, the labrus, the jaw of the sea-wolf, paved with crushing teeth, the 
weapons of the grampus, and other warriors in the sea,—are hints of 
ferocity in the interior of nature. 


Now, reverting to the dispute between the Buddhist and the 
missionary, I do not hesitate to say that I regard the Atheism 
of the one as better than the Theism of the other. Chao at 
every point plants himself upon justice ; he upholds the instinct 
of right and consistency, and that standard, however imper- 
sonal, is a higher thing to be loyal to than the most powerful 
God who is not up to it. As I read the debate I cannot help 
feeling as if I were listening, when the pagan speaks, to a sol- 
emn appeal to the Highest, and when the missionary speaks, to 
some miserable homage to the Lowest. 

Indeed, I know of nothing more impressive than the form 
assumed by Buddhist Atheism, so-called. The Buddhist is not 
anti-theist (and probably there never was an anti-theist): he 
has built a throne in the universe, but it is vacant. At least, 
he will enthrone none unworthy that seat; and until the mys- 
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tery and darkness have cleared somewhat from his mind, until 
his thought can shine far enough to illuminate the sorrows and 
agonies of life, he will simply abide with his ignorance. He 
will remember the definition of Confucius: “When you under- 
stand a thing consider that you know it; when you do not 
understand a thing consider that you do not know it: that is 
knowledge.” The Christian commonly raises to the throne of 
the universe a monster,— half god, half devil,— which, if it 
were to take true physiognomical expression in stone, would be 
as hideous as any idol of India. The Buddhist, at least, does 
not presume to fable of the ineffable, and he leaves the Su- 
preme Seat without any described occupant. But really is 
there not throned and crowned there all the more that Ideal 
which no God of whom he has heard, or whom he can con- 
ceive, is worthy to embody? Prof. Francis Newman thinks 
that we may require a sort of general Atheism to act as a hur- 
ricane and sweep out of existence the wretched, ignoble idols 
carved out of brains besotted by Christian superstition. Most 
assuredly our children will have a hard time of it. We may be 
able to preserve our faith in God; but, as the reality ebbs out 
of the prevailing religion, the tide of cant and hypocrisy in- 
creases; and there is reason to suppose that the recoil of 
rational minds in the future will be more tremendous than the 
light skepticism of the present time can imagine. Surely it is 
better to have no God seated than to have a God who must be 
unseated. Fichte once startled his class at Jena by saying, 
“Courage, my friends: if there be no God now there may yet 
be one!” — which forward-looking hope were infinitely more 
encouraging than the weary cry of the Secularist and the Com- 
munist: “ My poor trampled brothers, there is indeed now (for 
all practical purposes) a God who robs us for his bishyps and 
priests, and keeps men in superstition, ignorance, and fea ; but 
be of good heart, — we shall one day be free of him!” 

When I read the terrible questionings of Chao Phya Thipa- 
kon concerning the co-existence of every form of evil with a God 
declared omnipotent, therefore able to do without evil, and the 
still more formidable statement by Emerson of “the ferocity in 
the interior of nature,” it is plain to me that the real difficulty 
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which is leading thousands of humane men into a general skep- 
ticism concerning the existence of any God has not at all been 
met even by the most advanced Theists of this age. Before 
writing down this opinion I have carefully re-read Theodore 
Parker’s volume on Theism. Parker devotes a large part of his 
volume, to the economy of pain, and finds no explanation of its 
worst forms except in the hypothesis that it will be compen- 
sated in a future world. Even for the animals, considering their 
sufferings, he demands an immortality for redress. Surely this 
is a slender reed upon which to lean. What reason have we to 
believe that different laws prevail in other worlds from those 
which prevail in this? Is not every planet swayed by gravita- 
tion as much as the earth? is not each rolled between light and 
darkness? Can we,suppose that the “ferocity” of the universe 
is concentrated upon this world alone? So far as analogies (and 
they are all@ve have) can guide us, the existence of pain and 
pleasure on earth denote that these are principles of the uni- 
verse, and that whithersoever man may go,— bearing with him 
his ignorance and passions, if he remain man, — he must be lia- 
ble to error and suffering. The chief difficulty of Parker’s the- 
ory, — which is the Dives and Lazarus theory, —is, that there 
is no reason whatever to believe it true. Nay, more, there are 
agonies suffered by little children and animals which can have 
no moral effect, and which might as well, have been skipped 
over if they are destined to ultimate bliss. And, finally, even 
supposing this mere speculation were true, it leaves unsolved 
the fundamental problem, — why could not a God able to rec- 
ompense al] pain in a future world have been equally able to do 
without pain altogether ? 

Having taken Theodore Parker as a representative of Ameri- 
can Theism, I may take Miss Frances Power Cobbe as the 
exponent of the same advanced doctrine in England. Miss 
Cobbe has lately grappled with the problem stated in an essay 
she has written on “The Devil.” From that essay I quote her 
solution of the difficulty :— 


With the disappearance of the Devil the plain and hideous fact of the 
existence of evil is left staring us in the face. God help us to take the next 
great step safely! Is it too presumptuous to surmise that its direction will 
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prove to be that of a retrocession from the arrogant dogmatism which has 
caused us, first, to give to the Divine Might the name of “ Omnipotence,” be- 
cause, forsooth, we know nothing of its bounds or conditions, and then, sec- 
ondly, to argue back from that purely arbitrary metaphysical term that He 
could do this or that, if it so pleased Him, since He is “Omnipotent” ? Who 
has given us to know that God is absolutely able to do everything? The 
simple proposition (which it might seem the blindest could not have over- 
looked) that no conceivable power, of whatever magnitude, can possibly 
include contradictions, might have taught us more modesty than we have 
hitherto shown in scanning the order of providence. When we have thor- 
oughly taken in the idea that God could not make twice two five, nor the 
three angles of a triangle more than two right angles, then we may begin to 
ask ourselves, May not contradictions equally great, for all we can know, lie 
in the way of every removal of evil which we would fain demand at the 
hands of the Lord? And may not the accomplishment of the highest of all 
possible good, the training to virtue of finite spirits, be as incompatible with 
a thornless and sinless world as would be the making of a circle and a tri- 
angle having the same mathematical properties ? - 

This solution seems to me to possess an important advantage 
over that of Theodore Parker, insomuch as, though equally hy- 
pothetical, it recalls us further toward the safe ground of our 
ignorance. It is indeed, in substance, only another way of say- 
ing, “ We don’t know.” Only the question arises, How is this 
consistent with that definition, in Miss Cobbe’s other writings, 
of a God distinct enough to be an object of prayer? There 
never was a prayer which was not for the removal of something 
the petitioner thought evil. Even the prayer for resignation 
and patience under sorrow is a prayer for such removal. After 
composing a book of prayers, Miss Cobbe tells us that every 
petition may be a demand for contradictions made to one pow- 
erless to grant it. There is a law above this Deity. He must 
yield to mathematics. Then why conjure up such a being at 
all? Can he be more at best than a high archangel subservient 
to a yet higher Necessity? Shall we pray to a great Second 
Best? Nor is this an objection merely to the consistency of 
the eminent authoress quoted: it applies to the entire class of 
theistic thinkers who leave the Deity vague and ineffable for 
philosophical purposes, while they define him clearly for the 
purposes of ethics and piety. It is quite probable that the 
separation between the Supreme Laws and the Supreme Being 
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suggested by Miss Cobbe’s statement is less definite in her 
mental conception than it has become in the attempt*to put it 
into language: as it stands, it reduces God to something like 
the position assigned to Christ by the Arian theology, — the 
mighty agent and expression of a Being higher than himself. 
But why not adore the highest at once,—the Laws to whose 
supreme exactions every Being, “of whatever magnitude,” must 
submit? 

However satisfactory Miss Cobbe’s statement may be in so 
far as it warns us to respect the limits of our knowledge, it 
seems to me to limp by reason of its implication that there is 
in the universe an Intelligence and Will distinct from and lim- 
ited by the laws of Nature, — as if, like a kind-hearted man, the 
Deity were compelled to look upon evils which he would fain 
prevent but cannot. 

But surely we can have no idea at all of a Supreme Being, 
except as represented in those very laws of nature. The whole 
question between the Atheist and the Theist is, Is there Mind 
in Nature? Is there anything in the order of the universe cor- 
responding to the order of Thought? Is there anything out- 
side of our own brains, in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath, upon which we may fix our eyes and say, “This is 
cosmic, not chaotic; this is wise, not blind”? If there be Mind 
in the universe, if there be anywhere in it benevolent purpose, 
these are manifested to us by natural supreme laws. And if 
there be any of these laws which to our partial and dim knowl- 
edge work evil and pain to man, what can the Theist say, except 
that this is one of the many regions where his knowledge can- 
not penetrate? This ignorance at one point does not invalidate 
his knowledge at another. It does not impair my knowledge of 
gravitation that I do not also understand the variations of the 
compass. Neither does it weaken my perception of the benev- 
olence expressed in a flower that I cannot yet see the benevo- 
lence expressed in a pestilence. I see Mind in Nature; I see 
Love in it. How that Mind is related to the material combina- 
tions around me I do not know: I do not doubt the existence 
of my own mind, though I cannot tell how it so blends with my 
visible body as to be able to lift my arm. How that Love which 
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I see in nature can co-exist with human suffering or animal 
pain may be a puzzle to me. Yet it is not a puzzle of which 
the solution is inconceivable ; for all of us know that we some- 
times ourselves inflict pain on those we love, and because we 
love them. And if we wonder that Supreme Love includes what 
we call pain and evil, our little children no less wonder that our 
love can permit them to be checked in any of their desires. 

Now, admitting that evil is as yet an unexplored realm, an 
aspect of things not yet conquered by thought, it must at the 
same time be affirmed that this applies only to the original 
cause of evil. - When we are asked, that is, “Why could not a 
good God have managed to get along without evil ?” our reply is, 
“We do not know. We do not know whether he could or could 
not have arranged a painless universe ; we do not know God at 
all as apart from this universe; we do not conceive of him as a 
great mechanic who one day resolved to create a mechanism to 
be called Nature ; we know only that things exist as they are, 
containing bitter and sweet, pleasure and pain ; and that through 
these are shadowed forth Thought and Heart just so far as we 
have been able to comprehend them. Seeing so much, we 
remember that we have come to see it only very gradually. 
We know that the human mind once saw disorder in many 
regions where it now sees order; that knowledge reveals good 
in many things which ignorance once held altogether evil. Con- 
sequently we are warranted in believing that more and more 
experience and increasing knowledge will make clear the sur- 
rounding realm of darkness. 

But even now, as I have said, this darkness rests only upon 
the final cause of evil, that is, upon the inquiry why the ends 
secured by evil were not reached by a more merciful method. 
If, in reply to the question, “ Why is not the universe painless?” 
we must answer, “ We do not know;” in reply to the question, 
“What good end does evil serve?” we may answer, “ We know 
very well.” That explanation of evil.which theology has for 
ages vainly sought, and to which it has got no nearer than the 
figment of a Fall and the contrivance of a Devil, Science has 
at last discovered clearly and unmistakably. In tracing the 
beautiful evolution by which from the lowest form in nature 
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endless varieties have been produced, — following step by step 
the ever-winding spiral stairway on which the animated dust , 
climbs at last to a human brain, — Science has shown that each 
step of that progress was stimulated by some pain or danger. 
The steady effort of the animated being to escape cold or hun- 
ger or some enemy, gave to one animal its fleetness, to another 
its strength ; each activity was born of the effort to conquer an 
obstacle ; and after the animated world had combined to make 
man, his wit, his invention, his foresight and reason, were suc- 
cessively and cumulatively evolved under the stimulus of his 
fears and his perils. Our greatest powers each mark a victory 
over some besetting evil. And after man was thus formed, his 
historic progress was the result of a perpetual battle with so- 
called evils. The hardness of earth made hima laborer. Tyr- 
anny roused him to love freedom. Passion, by the very evils to 
which it led, named its own checks, and laws were born of sins, 
If we could now by a word remove from the world all that has 
been done for it by pain and evil, we should behold man relaps- 
ing from the height he has won by struggle with unfriendly ele- 
ments and influences, — falling back from point to point, losing 
one after another the energies gained by mastering evil, and sink- 
ing through all the stages of retrogression to some miserable pri- 
mal form too insignificant to be attacked, too nerveless to suffer. 
And if such be the light which Science has cast on the world’s 
dark track of pain and sin, there are strong reasons to believe 
that the same light need only be steadfastly applied to evil as it 
appears in its more mysterious individual forms for these also to 
be revealed as necessary parts of the method of benefit. Let 
it be admitted that there are cases of individual suffering which 
we cannot attach to any definite benefit; that before the babe 
in its anguish, or the dumb animal in its agony, we must stand 
silent, unable to give any explanation. Yet we know that in 
Nature the parts are of the same character with the whole; the 
elements of the sea are in each drop of its water; and if we 
could analyze completely the experience of each suffering indi- 
vidual, and see the whole outcome of it, we might find reason 
to conclude that there is no pang without some advantage to 
the being enduring it. Certainly the interpretation of our own 
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experience suggests the probability that such is the case. It is 
doubtful whether there ever was a pain in our lives, which we 
have entirely got through, from the memory of which we woyld 
part. The lessons by which we live daily were chiefly learned 
in the severe school of trial. Our sorrows have passed out of 
our more outward life only to be absorbed inward, and they 
become component parts of the character and being that we 
are. If such be the fact in ourselves, we may at least hope, or 
even presume, that it is the same with others; and we may im- 
agine that a like advantage, though in fainter degree, is secured 
by suffering even to those low and immature ones whose pain 
seems most purposeless. 

In the issue between the Theist and the Atheist, a great 
advantage was given to the latter by the old theory of separate 
and special creations. So long as the Theist maintained that 
his God was an omnipotent creator who formed each particular 
creature by the word of his mouth, there were endless questions 
which might be asked for which no answer could be found. A 
friend of mine told me that he was led to perceive how far he 
had been dogmatizing beyond the limits of his knowledge by a 
question once put to him by his little grandchild. He had been 
visited by a lady whom he much esteemed, but who was sadly 
deformed. When the poor hunchback was gone, the child said 
to him, “Grandfather, did God make everybody?” “Yes,” he 
replied. “Did he make Miss ?” naming the deformed 
lady. “Yes, child,” was the reply. “Then,” said the little one 
sharply, “why don’t he take her back and fix her up better?” 
“The question,” said the old gentleman, “was unanswerable ; 
and I wished then that when she asked me whether God had 
made Miss , I had said, ‘I don’t know.’” 

It is a hard thing for our pride to say, after these long ages 
in which priests have pretended entire familiarity with the attri- 
butes and ways of God,—a hard admission for theology, after 
heaping up vast libraries filled with precise information about 
the power and procedure of the Deity; but to those lowly words 
we must all come at last, —“I don’t know!” Such a confes- 
sion of ignorance will deny many theories and dogmas, and so 
many times will it be called Atheism. No matter for that. 
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When we cease to spend our strength on the Unknowable, we 
have all the more to devote to the Knowable. It is certain that 
the new respect which Theists are beginning to accord to those 
termed Atheists — the thinkers, really, who have alone rendered 
it possible for an intelligible Theism to be stated at all— must 
be followed by an adoption of some of the traits of their once 
abhorred antagonists. Theism is not yet free from the heredi- 
tary taint of dogmatism ; while moving forward, its eye is turned 
backward, as if it thought only of proselyting the orthodox, 
rarely of justifying itself to the disinterested criticisms of unthe- 
ological reasoners. It needs also intellectual humility. While 
impressed by the Supreme Mystery, it must have more reserve 
toward it, and avoid the enthusiasm into which some Theists 
have run of supposing that the human being can come into 
relationship with essential moral force by the forms and peti- 
tions which have succeeded the offering of victims to allure 
heavenly fire. Nay, Theism must go yet further, and learn the 
deeper meaning of the Persian psalter: “The eyes of Purity 
saw Thee by the lustre of Thy substance: dark and astounded 
is he who hath seen Thee with the eyes of the Intellect.” For 
it seems true that what the religious world has distinguished as 
the Heart may, in pure and high hours, feel the impression of 
truths which the Intellect cannot grasp. As expression may 
rise into poetry, or speech into song, the moral sentiment may 
also have its joy, Such exaltations do indeed accompany the 
first intimations of every kind of truth, each glimpse or gleam 
seeming, before its form and limits have been disclosed, to light 
up every dark corner of the universe. But it is important for 


-Theists to preserve themselves from the perils of emotional pas- 


sion, and especially to guard against the temptation to prove to 
fanaticism that its fervors are compatible with more rational 
opinion. They will do well to heed the tradition of the great, 
that the highest influences love to hover near the spirit most 
withdrawn from wanderings and vain speculations; that the 
profoundest gleams have opened for eyes that looked not on 
the far but the near; that the good genius has been most favor- 
able to those who ply with reverence their work in life. 


Moncure D. Conway. 





Primitive Thought and Modern Animism. 


PRIMITIVE THOUGHT AND MODERN ANI- 
MISM.* 


HERE is but one theory of the acquisition of knowledge 

by the human race that fits the facts. There was no 
divine instructor at the beginning teaching, and presuming a 
hodge-podge of error and half-truth, as some of the records tell. 
There was no divine instructor to teach anything: mankind 
began existence in consummate ignorance of himself and of the 
world in which he found himself. When man awoke to con- 
sciousness he was to himself the embodiment of mystery which 
he had no power to penetrate. The outside world he gazed 
upon was equally a mystery. What, then, was the initial step 
in human philosophy? Man found himself to be very weak in 
the midst of the forces of nature and of the wild beasts so much 
stronger and swifter than himself, and he appears to have imag- 
ined that the world was full of powers superior to his own. He 


was inclined to attribute even to inanimate objects a sort of 
mysterious control of destiny which he himself did not possess. 
This was the simple and natural result of his ignorance, with 
enough of reflection to realize his own helplessness and guess 
at the nature of objects which surrounded him. 


I. “ANIMISM.” 


Man conceived that the nature of the existences with which 
he came in contact, both animate and inanimate, was similar to 
his own. He imagined that they had like motives and passions 


* Primitive Culture, by Edward B. Tylor. London: John Murray. 1871. 
2 vols. — Early History of Mankind, by Edward B. Tylor. London: John 
Murray. 1865.— Pre-historic Times, by John Lubbock, F.R.S. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1865.— Origin of Civilization, by John Lubbock. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871.—-Introducfion to Anthropology, by 
Dr. Theodor Waitz. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts. 
1863. — Materiaux pour l’Histoire Primitive et Naturelle de ’Homme. 
Sixieme Année. 1871. Paris: Charles Reinwald et Cie.— Archiv fiir 
Anthropologie. Vierter Band. Braunschweig’: F. Vieweg und Sohn. 
1871.— Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Vol. I. London. 1871. 
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with himself, and could be influenced by such means as he used 
to influence his fellows. This primal step in philosophy was at 
the same time the primal step in religion. This view of the 
controlling powers of nature is what has usually been called 
anthropomorphism. Another word, adopted by Tylor, is com- 
ing into use, —it is that of “animism.” 

All the facts known of the theoretical and religious notions 
of the lowest races of mankind now in existence prove the 
statement here made. Savages, not the lowest even, have no 
conception that death is a natural phenomenon, and they attrib- 
ute it to some spiritual agency. There is no thought that the 
heavenly bodies move by virtue of physical force, —a concep- 
tion far beyond their grasp, — but spirits are supposed to move 
them. Eclipses are not natural phenomena, but are caused by 
monsters eating the sun and moon, which suffer dreadfully in 
consequence. When the wind blows, spirits cause it; and the 
rainbow and the stars are live things. Thunder is caused by 
an awful heaven-bird or an awful God. We have earthquakes 
because there is a monster crawling beneath; and even the 
streams cannot, or do not, run down hill only as they are made 
to do so by some form of this animistic agency. It is just so 
throughout the entire field of nature, -—— spiritual powers or mon- 
sters of anthropomorphic character do everything ; and in this 
stage of culture animism is all-pervading. There is no dearth 
of facts whereby to illustrate animism. The works of Tylor, 
Lubbock, Waitz, Bastian, &c., constitute a vast encyclopedia of 
facts bearing on primitive modes of thought; and to the facts 
do we hold ourself amenable, though able to‘present but few of 
them in this essay. 

Now this notion which our progenitors formed of the causa- 
tion of phenomena in the external world was a mistake through- 
out; that is, if modern science be true, and this we take for 
granted. From those primitive times till now, through thou- 
‘sands of centuries, has the animistic mode of thought prevailed 
among mankind, and it still prevails, not alone among savage 
races, but among the most civilized. Minds of scientific drill, 
and those of a practical cast with strong common sense, have 
laid aside this method of looking at the forces of the external 

3 
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world ; yet quite a large proportion of people in Christendom, 
including some men, more women, and the theological profes- 
sion quite generally, are largely influenced by the primitive 
method. One of the most liberal, and considered by some as 
one of the ablest of living clergymen (Martineau), goes so far 
as to resolve force into will and law into providence. He says 
distinctly that “where phenomena are, a Cause is; cause im- 
plies will; and (within the sphere of our observation) all beyond 
the range of Human Will is Divine Will.” Conscious will is 
thus affirmed to be the only moving force in the phenomena of 
nature. This is animism in its original purity ; a Hottentot or 
an Australian does not excel this modern divine (and his pro- 
fession generally) in the thoroughness with which they are pen- 
etrated by the animistic spirit. 

There is, of course, a difference between animism on the 
lower and animism on the higher planes of culture and civiliza- 
tion. It is a long way from the fetich conception which ani- 
mates a material object with a divine or diabolical spirit to the 
conception of a supreme, animistic God who rules all the spirit- 
ual and material powers of the universe. This long way is dis- 
tinctly one of evolution ; and we are glad, for the sake of true 
philosophy and of justice to a true philosopher (despite his 
errors and weaknesses), that Tylor recognizes the correctness 
of Comte’s generalizations respecting the career of evolution 
which the anthropomorphic conception of superhuman power 
has run. No linear scale would represent this career any more 
than that of any other form of evolution ; but the steps may be 
indicated somewhat as follows: 1. Mysterious power in indi- 
vidual objects of animate and inanimate nature. 2. A sort of 
divinity,for such class of objects, as the trees, lakes, streams, 
&c. 3. The great objects and phenomena of nature, as the sun, 
moon, heavens, dawn, were not objects of adoration in the ear- 
liest times, but became so with the evolution of considerable 
intellect. 4. Elevating one of the gods to supremacy. This is 
as far as the theological process has gone, except in theory, 
with little practical result. The Jews had but one God, but 
they believed in the gods of other peoples. And so strong has 
been this tendency of adhering to the habit of worshiping a plu- 
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rality of gods that the Christian system has virtually adopted it. 
It has three gods ; but an attempt at maintaining unity is made 
by calling these three one. This is hardly more than a theoret- 
ical ruse with a view to self-deception. If these are one, then 
may thirty thousand be one; and if the Greeks and Romans 
had wanted to maintain the notion that they had only one God 
they could have said our thirty thousand are one, each having 
merely a different function of the godhead to perform. It isa 
fact of the organic world, that the more complicated the func- 
tions are, the more perfect is the unity of organization: and no 
logical objection could be made to the unity of thousands, if we 
accept the unity of three. _Simple and absolute oneness of God 
has probably been as rare a notion in the Christian world as 
atheism itself. Arianism was far from recognizing such one- 
ness, as it held that Christ was a God only a little lower than 
the Father, and wholly divine except the material constituents 
of his body. We may safely say that the animistic conception 
of God as a personal and conscious being has almost always 
involved plurality as a condition from which the theological 
mind has not been fully able to disengage itself. 

It appears probable that mankind derived their idea of suprem- 
acy among the gods from their experience of supremacy among 
mankind when kings and emperors came to rule millions of peo- 
ple inhabiting broad realms of the earth, rather than from any 
conception of the unity of the universe. Such unity is quite a 
modern conception so far as any considerable portion of the 
people most fully known in history are concerned; for until 
America was discovered, and the earth circumnavigated, the 
philosophers could not be positive about the unity of the earth 
on which they lived. How narrow men’s ideas were*in this 
regard is shown by the influence which Alexander’s campaign 
had in enlarging the stock of current knowledge on the subject. 

It has been the function of modern science to do what all the 
theologies and inspirations had not done: it has made our 
knowledge of the unity of the physical universe the positive 
property of every intelligent mind. This unity which science 
recognizes is not an animistic unity, but a unity of matter and 
force. These forces act by unbroken sequence, usually spoken of 
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as law. Force acting by law prevails throughout all nature. 
Science has constantly enlarged the field of definite ideas on 
this subject, subordinating what was deemed inscrutable mys- 
tery to the empire of positive knowledge. There are men of 
science who recognize the animistic God, and who regard the 
mind as a spiritual entity which they hold to be distinct from 
and above the natural forces. They do this, however, in the 
avowed interest of religion, and not especially in that of science. 
Other men of science confine themselves strictly to what lies 
within the domain of positive research; and when they reach 
the outer limit of existing knowledge, as when they recur to 
the “beginning,” or approach the unresolved mysteries of the 
mind, they simply say, “These things are as yet beyond our 
comprehension ; we will .attack them with all the appliances 
of research, but for the present we forbear any dogmatic opinion 
or belief,’ Such have thrown off the animistic habit of mind ; 
and it might not be unprofitable to inquire which will be justi- 
fied in the future, — that mode of thinking which falls back on 
animism, where positive knowledge ends, or that which discards 
animism entirely as itself a mystery in need of explanation, 
and which simply regards the wxkuown as a field to be invaded 
by the weapons of research, and the wxkuowadle as a field with 
which we have positively nothing to do. 

Those with animistic habits of mind do not like to have Dar- 
win and his coadjutors make plausible the natural origin of spe- 
cies; they dislike to consider any evidence going to show 
that organic life has had its origin by the operation of natural 
force ; they dislike to have scientific men maintain that vitality 
is a manifestation of the physical forces, or that mind itself 
may bé a higher manifestation of these same forces. 

This animistic habit of mind was formed when it had a wide 
field to act in—when, in fact, it had undisputed sway in the 
entire field of natural phenomena. Red¢ently it has become very 
much circumscribed, and it is threatened with still narrower 
limits. Now animism was in the first place conceived in igno- 
rance and fear, and afterwards propagated in ignorance of the 
real character of the phenomena of nature; and it is still main- 
tained as good for those provinces of fact which have not been 
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satisfactorily explored ; so that the antecedents of animism are 
not of such character as to support its pretensions to superior- 
ity. It has not descended from the gods: it has come down to 
us from the savages. One of its most prominent characteristics 
is that it is a sort of protecting genius of dark places against 
the desecrating inroads of knowledge. Having, however, been 
driven from province to province, who can be positive that it 
will not eventually be driven from all? Are we sure it will find 
an abiding place anywhere short of the hades, to which Spencer 
has relegated it, —the region of the unknowable ? 

There is a class of current phenomena apparently well attested 
about which we are very far from being dogmatic till we know 
more about it. Reference is had to some of the so-called “ phys- 
ical demonstrations.”, The spiritualistic or animistic theory is 
so debauched in incompetent hands that it challenges little 
respect. Besides, it amounts to little as an explanation. If 
man is a product of nature, if his mind may naturally work out 
amazing results by unconscious action, as we have the best of 
reasons for believing it does, then how are we to know that 
these anomalous manifestations of physical power are not natu- 
ral, are not under the domain of natural law, and in no way 
connnected with any such thing as disembodied mind? The 
explanation of such things by calling in the agency of spirits is 
the old way of explaining mystery from the very dawn of human 
intelligence till science arose. Now if science has routed the 
spirits from nearly all the phenomena of nature, is it not to be 
suspected, at least, that this last retreat of the spiritual powers 
is not secure? 

II, SURVIVAL. 

When a belief, mode of thought, or custom which originated 
in a lower intellectual plane is continued into a higher, Tylor 
gives it the name of “survival.” Lubbock speaks of these 
inherited ideas being “rooted in the mind as fossils imbedded 
in the soil.” 

These survivals belong to all the phenomena of life which 
are subject to evolution or change. Civilized peoples have cus- 
toms which they cannot account for, and barbarians have cus- 
toms which they do not understand, because they were derived 
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from a still more primitive form of society under conditions 
which have ceased to exist. A few examples will illustrate the 
general fact. 

The couvade is a striking, because ridiculous, custom of sev- 
eral semi-civilized peoples. On the birth of a child the: father 
goes to bed, and is exceedingly careful that he do nothing to 
injure the well-being of the infant. The women are as solici- 
tous about this as himself. The custom is based on an animistic 
conception of the subtile relation existing between the father 
and the child. How came about such a conception. At one 
time children were supposed to belong exclusively to the moth- 
er; then of course it was proper for her to be as sick as primi- 
tive mothers ever are: but by and by — and we suppose this is 
an example of male arrogance — the father came to be regarded 
as the sole parent; then it was his turn to wrap himself up 
in blankets in order not to injure the delicate constitution of the 
child. Under broader views, should it come at length to be 
recognized that the mother participates with the father in the 
parental relation, the old custom would still be kept up as a sur- 
vival. We have used this as an illustration of survival; yet it 
is only by the light of animism and the doctrine of survival 
inductively evolved that any satisfactory explanation. can be 
given of this singular custom. 

In some tribes relationship is reckoned only on the mother’s 
side. This Lubbock believes to be a survival from the times 
when the mother was considered the exclusive parent. Travel- 
ers have frequently found the marriage ceremony of compara- 
tively wild peoples to consist in a mock struggle for the bride, 
the bridegroom and his friends endeavoring to seize her by force 
and carry her away from her relations. This may be a survival 
from the times when the fight was a real one, and heads were 


broken in the encounter. This custom may become variously 
modified. It may be a race on horseback, between the bride and 
bridegroom, he endeavoring to overtake her; or it may be such 
a race on foot, the women using means to prevent him from 
winning it. So the etiquette among some barbarous peoples, 
making it improper for the father-in-law and mother-in-law to 
speak to their son-in-law, may be a survival from the times when 
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wives were actually stolen, and the feud between their parents 
and their husbands was a deadly one. 

In England, until within a half century, a person who sneezed 
was saluted with a “God bless you ;” and in Germany and Italy 
this physiological act is still responded to by a “Gott hilf” and 
“Felicita.” This is the survival of a custom which originated 
when .here was no conception of physiological science, but 
when it was believed that sneezing was caused by the presence 
of a spirit. 

Leading a horse in the funeral procession of a soldier is a 
survival of an earlier custom, which required the horse to be 
killed and buried with his master ; and this slaying of the horse 
was itself a survival from still earlier times, when it was believed 
that by this means the animal would be made available for his 
master in the other world. 

If animals were first sacrificed, or other rite performed by the 
use of cutting implements when the best were of flint, the sa- 
credness which knives of this material had thus acquired would 
cause them to be retained for sacred purposes after metal knives 
should come into general use for ordinary purposes ; for in this 
very thing may be seen the general principle that holy usages 
above all things possess the pertinacity of unchangeableness. 
The sacred knife of flint, which has been used by the Jews, 
Egyptians, and others, is a survival. A Brahmin will not use 
ordinary fire for sacred purposes, but resorts to the very old 
method of friction by a wooden drill, —a survival. 

The reading of the Bible, with the idea that the holiness of 
the book is imparted in some mystical way to the reader, is the 
survival of a mental method which was once common. Kissing 
the Bible in taking oaths is a legal form which has dwindled 
into survival. When, in our last war, soldiers carried the testa- 
ment about their person with the idea that it afforded charmed 
protection against bullets, they betrayed the survival of modes 
of thought which are incompatible with modern knowledge. 
Knew a soldier who studied the “Sixth Book of Moses,” and 
carried a bat’s heart about his neck to save his life; but the 
poor fellow habitually violated the laws of health, and he died in 
camp. 
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The classics were in place when they contributed to the re- 
vival of learning in Europe ; they then afforded the best knowl- 
edge there was. The growth of science has changed all that: the 
classics are dwarfed into comparative insignificance ; and their 
retention as the principal, and in some great schools almost the 
entire means of education, is a survival,—the momentum of 
habit keeping up a course of study under conditions where it is 
no longer fitting and has lost its living use. 

Personal ornamentation by means of rings on the fingers and 
in the ears, the decoration of dress, &c., constitute the poverty- 
stricken survival of primitive habits, when even the nose and 
lips were. ornamented with rings, and decoration generally 
counted for something. The love of titles still in existence, 
and the distinction of rank, are in like manner social fossils of 
an earlier world. Rank in military organization is a necessary 
survival of the old idea, and a great army like ours of the Re- 
bellion helps to foster and revive it. 

The witch stories still told, and occasional examples of belief 
in them, may be regarded as vestiges of what was once common 
among all classes of society. Should the belief in witchcraft 
again take possession of the general mind, and witches abound 
as in former times, this would be what Tylor calls “revival.” 
He regards modern Spiritualism as such a revival of primitive 
animism. 

III, PRAYER. 

We understand prayer to be a form of words spontaneous or 
memorized asking for something from a personal being like our- 
selves, but superior, who has power to grant what is requested, 
such answer,of prayer lying within the proper. functions of the 
being addressed. Some define prayer as desire expressed or 
unexpressed. A definition so latitudinarian cannot be accepted. 
If it was correct the term prayer, having lost its distinctive 
meaning, might be abolished. A definition so loose is unfavora- 
ble to accurate habits of thought, and we discard it. 

Where are we to look for the origin of prayer? Among our 
honorable ancestors who lived before the dawn of history. The 
original object of prayer was to secure some benefit — mostly a 
negative one, as the staying of evil—from a superior power. 
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But savages are not much in the habit of using verbal phrases 
for this purpose. But none are in need more than they. Poorly 
provided for the struggle of life, and often defeated and crushed, 
they were quite inclined to appeal for help to some of the mys- 
terious powers with which they believed themselves surrounded. 
What would be the manner of their appeal? Precisely that 
which a weaker savage would use toward a stronger one. They 
would make a present. This might be accompanied with flat- 
tery and a promise of more. It is but proper to state that 
savages, although they think their fetiches abundantly able to 
do what they are themselves unable to do, yet do not hesitate to 
chastise their gods if they fail to keep off evil. We need not 
wonder at this incongruity of conception among primitive men, 
for in civilized life we have its parallel. No system of theologi- 
cal ideas will bear a critical examination. 

The offering of sacrifice for the conciliation of the gods has 
passed through a determinate career. The primitive idea was 
that the gift would benefit the gods, who would in return benefit 
the giver. “Make God very glad, do Krooman good,” as .a 
savage said. As man became more intelligent he acquired a 
different conception of deity, coming now to regard him as quite 
sufficient unto himself; at any rate, of not being especially in 
need of anything from man: but habits are not broken up in con- 
sequence of abandoning the ideas under which they were origi- 
nated. The habit of sacrificing continued by necessity of the 
laws of habit, and it only remained for the reasoning mind to 
justify it on the new ground. In the matter of sacrifice, the 
ground of justification was the cost of the sacrifice to the devo- 
tee for his own good. This idea led to sacrificing the most 
precious things, such as children of rank and only sons, 

But sacrifices were at length discontinued, and the invocations 
and prayers which accompanied them would be modified, assume 
greater importance than before, and continue to exist as the 
representative of this form of religious service. The original 
intention of sacrifice was to move the gods; such was the 
original intention of prayer. In the philosophy of sacrifice 
prayer may obtain a glimpse of its own character. Both pre- 
sume the animistic nature of the deities. As culture changed 
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the motive of sacrifice, so is science changing the motive of 
prayer. Science has shown that law prevails in the material 
and human spheres of action, and that the gods do not suspend 
natural laws to answer anybody’s prayers. Hence, nowadays 
we have apologists for prayer as a form of service, which rests 
under the suspicion of absurdity as sacrifice does ; but the habit 
remains, and this habit must justify itself. Prayer is at present 
not always used with intent to move deity and procure benefits, 
but for the spiritual good of him who prays. When we realize 
that many people who pray do not believe in the literal answer 
of prayer by granting what is asked for, it is suggestive of seri- 
ous thought to hear such worshipers earnestly beseeching God 
for special favors merely to exercise and improve their own devo- 
tional feelings! Yet we need not marvel: this but proves the 
power of habit in the human mind. Some persons of very great 
intelligence and liberality of thought feel so pressingly the force 
of this habit that they must needs persist in it ; and, persisting in 
it, they must attempt to justify it as rational. We have in mind 


an attempt of this kind, a very eloquent disquisition on prayer 
by a free religionist, for whom we have a sincere respect. If we 
are to regard this as a rhetorical prose poem on prayer we shall 
be compelled to think well of it; if, however, we are to try it by 
the criterion of an intellectual treatment of the subject, where 
definite ideas are to be looked for, it must be regarded as falling 
far short of the standard.* Rather than fall back on such a 


* “True prayer is the soul’s deep homage to goodness and beauty and 
truth,—the profound thirst for divine life, its thrill of reverential worship 
before infinite and eternal Being, its deep self-identification with the One 
and the All. It is the unutterable repose of the tired spirit in the boundless 
and living Whole, — the ending of ignorant struggle against the omnipresent 
Power that fills infinitude with itself and holds us all in the bosom of change- 
less law . . . It is earnestness, it is courage, it is truthfulness, it is purity, 
it is principle, it is love, it is the uplifting of the heart to God, and self- 
dedication to all that is God-like. It is the outflashing of the inner light 
into the outward life. It is the supreme experience that makes an oasis in 
the desert of the desolate years.” 

If we were not told that all this (and a great deal more) is prayer, who 
could have guessed it? Might we not fairly infer from such treatment of 
the subject that prayer is a universal synonym for every good word in the 
language? Does not such a statement contribute to confusion rather than 
tu accuracy of thought? 
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rhetorical defense, we should think the praying man quite as 
consistent to follow the advice of the transcendental philosopher 
who puts it somewhat in this wise, that, if you have reasoned 
prayer out of the category of rational things, yet are the next 
moment moved by the passion of prayer, down on your knees 
with you! , 

Prayer was originated on a false conception of nature; for 
untold centuries man continred to pray, fixing the habit of mind 
constantly more firmly, all the while believing that by his 
prayers he moved the gods and made life better for himself. 
But now the liberal notion of God puts him clear back and out 
of reach of the functions which the notion of an anthropomorphic 
God was conceived to perform. Since all the operations of nature 
are the result of force acting by law, prayer has lost its original 
meaning. With many it is an empty and meaningless form kept 
up under the mere force of habit. 

Primitive man has no conception of spiritual blessings as 
understood by «higher peoples. He only appreciates physical, 
solid comforts ; only dreads practical and immediate evil, and it 
is to ward off this he institutes his first religious observances, 
It is very much later in its career of evolution that religion 
becomes associated with the moral element. In listening to 
an orthodox prayer we may perceive in its fossil character the 
old element of suing for temporal blessings. In addition to 
this, the primitive physical prayer has become wrapped up with 
moral feeling. It is this later element ‘that forms the ground 
upon which liberal theolgians justify the habit of prayer. Now 
if this emotional element of religious exercise is to be cultivated 
and gratified as a desirable thing, we suggest that modern con- 
sistency ought to find some other method than conformity to 
this primitive one, which grew out of a false idea of the govern- 
ment of the universe, and which is now only a religious fossil. 

We are often compelled to feel that our Christian prayers are 
mere mechanical imitations of what once had life in it. But 
the Thibetan Buddhists are ahead so far as the mechanics is 
concerned, as they have great drum-wheels moved by wind- 
power, which turn off prayer-phrases by the million. This is 
indubitable machine-prayer, and though an indisputable member 
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of the prayer family, yet very different from its respected ances- 
tor, spontaneous prayer. 

Days set apart for fasting and prayer to get rid of calamity 
are fossils of a religious species which was once alive. The 
common sense of plain, practical people now revolts at the idea 
of effecting such an object by such means. Even some of the 
clergy will not patiently hear us ascribe the calamities of man- 
kind to Providence. It is humiliating to read such a passage as 
that in President Grant’s late message, conceived and written in 
the spirit of cant, about. God afflicting us, —a needless trick of 
conformity, needlessly overdone. 

Our Thanksgiving Day is a survival of the times when it was 
universally believed that the animistic God personally superin- 
tended the dispensation of blessings to mankind, both temporal 
and spiritual. This day, however, fossil as it is, is an excellent 
one, — though its yearly recurrence gives occasion to the priests 
of animism to push their re-active tendencies ; yet is its observ- 
ance partaking more and more of the character of recreation, 
and it deserves to be perpetuated. The phraseology with which 
Presidents and Governors announce it will retain its ancient form 
when it has lost all meaning, thus constituting an example of 
survival for the study of future antiquarians. 

The study of religious formalism, in the light of a previously 
existing and now outgrown cultus, takes the divinity out of it, 
and places it in the common category of secular things. 

This view assumes the doctrine of the natural evolution of 
man ; but the facts on which this view is based co-operate with 
others to confirm the doctrine of natural evolution. The more 
closely we scrutinize man’s diviuest instincts, the more reason 
do we find to believe them wholly natural, having a natural 
origin, and a natural development under the influence of natural 
surroundings. 


J. STauL PATTERSON. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SORDELLO: 
A HISTORY AND A POEM. 


III THE POEM. 
HE fourth book opens. 

Ferrara lies in rueful case. Both parties are too intent upon 
their fight to see that life has left her, and that the victor would at 
best embrace a corpse. 

The eastern Lombard cities have sent imperial envoys down to 
treat for Richard’s ransom. ‘The Papal legates have come also, look- 
ing in vain for the throng of graceful spires wont to pierce the sky, but 
gone long ago to mend the ramparts. They are to be received when 
the Emperor’s envoy$ have departed. ‘The various banners of the 
league flaunt gay and golden in the public square, and gossip goes on 
beside them. Men speak low, as if Ecelin might listen at Oliero, but 
we overhear what Taurello would gladlv hide. 

It is through a garden which Taurello planted long ago, to please 
his girlish bride, Retrude, that the envoys at last move off to ask for 
ransom. In the streets hot curses fall on Ecelin and Taurello alike. 
Browning turns from both to touch in every square inch of this garden, 
from its red brick wall, with aloes “leering everywhere,” to the ter- 
races which lift straight to the palace gate. There stand Sordello and 
Palma, in disguise. Sordello trying to believe the Emperor’s cause 
may be the “ peoples’ ;” both waiting for the two imperial legates to 
leave Taurello. 

After an hour in that council-chamber, the poet staggers out, older 
by years, blind, mute, as singers must be who forsake the muse. 

Night sets in early. Mass begins at every “carroch.” When the 
poet crouches beside the fire where Verona halts, voices demand a 


song, Sordello’s song. He sings it, with a remorse that quivers 
through the tones in which he says, “/ made it.” At the close, a boy, 
nay, Palma, takes his hand and leads him out. 


Let us go back to Taurello’s council-chamber at the moment when 
Sordello entered it. 

Before him lay a baldric, new, sent from the Emperor in honor of 
his stratagem. Somehow the stupid eyes of the Papal legate had 
missed it. Beside this was the message brought from Ecelin by 
Palma. 


“What a past life his flying thoughts pursue!” 
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There was no name so old as his in Mantua. Somewhat later his 
ancestors had carried it to Ferrara. 

The broils of his own family, the Salinguerri, and that of the Ade- 
lardi, divided the whole duchy. It was proposed to unite the interests 
of the two by the marriage of Taurello and the last daughter of the 
Adelardi, now the ward of the city. Taurello honorably waited for 
the decision ; but the people of Ravenna stole the girl, and bore her 
forcibly away to Este. Boniface defended the rape. Taurello carried 
his strong sword to Sicily, and Henry, King of Sicily, was glad to 
repay its services by the hand of his fair child Retrude. When Tau- 
rello drove the forgetful Este out of palaces that were none of his 
he built a new one — untainted by an Este’s touch — with green Sici- 
lian gardens for his bride. This fair young creature, with her first- 
born child, had perished in the flames that Ecelin kindled at Vicenza. 

He was calm, men said, but from that time he had no fortunes left 
to further. He became a true liegeman to Ecelin and Adelaide, and 
sought honors for the house of Romano instead. 

Henry offered a new bride, a statelier function, but in vain. Otho 
saw a warning sparkle in Taurello’s eye, and learned — 

“He must be let alone.” 


He had no “ ideal of the graces,” yet all the graces seemed to follow 
and cling to his brawny person. He spoke languages, criticised pic- 
tures, and even played the avgelot to his own rhymes ; but, continues 
the poet, — 

“Why 
Detail you thus a varied mastery, 
But that Taurello, ever on the watch 
For men, to read their hearts, and thereby catch 
Their capabilities and purposes, 
Displayed himself, so far as displayed these ; 
While our Sordello only cared to know 
About men, as a means for him to show 
Himself, and men were much or little worth, 
According as they kept in or drew forth 
That self.” 


During all these years Taurello had kept his treacherous enemies, 
Este and Boniface, at bay. As Ecelin grew old many things had 
changed, and but for Adelaide the house of Romano had fallen long 
before. It did fall before the sod was green upon her grave. Denied 
all counsel by her cowardly lord at Oliero, ‘Taurello had again as- 


sumed /zs duties. Success attended his arms :— 
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“ He had to fight, 
And that became him ever.” 


His old half-laughing hate for the house of Este began to show it- 
self. 

He mused. Shall he turn traitor to Ecelin’s heir, or crown him in 
his own despite? What wonder that he mused, as the poet says, 
“murkily” ? 

Palma and Sordello stand now at midnight, alone, by a smouldering 
watchfire. 

Sordello pleads with Palma. “/s there any People’s cause at the 
bottom of Zaurello’s deeds?” What meant his heartless tone to the 
imperial envoy? the excuse preferred for burning the five hostages ?” 

Palma admits that both parties seem to her to strive alike for their 
own selfish ends. 

“My thought plainer exprest,” Sordello answers. “If 7 have 
done nothing, ‘hese two do far worse. Yet a noble hope lured me 
hither. Lapped in a merely sensuous life, God left me still the poet’s 
one hope and thought, —that there was a cause beyond these, and that 
he, in spite of my unworthy youth, deemed me fit for its upholding.” 

An archer pressed between them to ask for a song, the story of 
Crescentius Nomentanus. Sordello did not even know the name! 

Then the archer tells how, born of the counts of Tusculum, Cre- 
scentius once established a pure and peaceable government in Rome, 
two centuries before. He had maintained it for eight years, crucified 
at last by the brutal emperor, Otho III., who gave over his wife to the 
soldiery. 

Sordello heard. Rome, hung with the green drapery that grew at 
Goito, with the misty light of Mantuan sunrises and sunsets, the guer- 
don for which popes and emperors had always striven, Rome was the 
poet’s cause! Should he find Romans fit'to do his work? 

With the night falling, the fifth book opens. Is this “perished 
husk” the glowing champion we saw at dawn? 

“Things proved beautiful 
Could they be done, Sordello cannot do!” 


And he sits there on the terrace, gathering and snapping in his asta 
less hand the powdery cusps of the aloe. 


“So perish, loveliest of my dreams.” 
I > x 


He had found no help, —no Romans among Ferrara’s squalid sons. 
A low voice wound into his soul : — 
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‘“‘ Sordello, wake! 
God has conceded two sights to a man, — 
One, of men’s whole work, Time’s completed plan ; 
The other, of the minute’s work, man’s first 
Step to the plan’s completeness. 
Who began the greatnesses you know?” 


The beautiful, pungent verses roll on here, revealing the deep, manly 
purpose of the poem: — 
* Strength by stress 
Of strength, comes of a forehead confident, 
Two widened eyes, expecting — Heart’s Content!” 


“Ts’t so true 
~* , . . . . 
God’s church lives by a king’s investiture ?” 


As he muses, the clang of the carroch breaks on his ear. “ All’s 
well with the League.” “The League, or trick of turning strength 
against pernicious strength,” is safe : — 


“Still by stress 
Of strength, work, knowledge! Full three hundred years 
Have men to wear away in smiles and tears 
Between the two that nearly seem to touch!” 


“ But all is changed the moment you descry 
Mankind is half yourself.” 


Little wonder that, seeing so far as this, the poet shrank beneath his 
singing, grew miserable in sympathy with the poor, maimed wretches 
in Ferrara streets, idiots wriggling about the camp-fire for their bread, 
or men gangrened from head to foot by accident of catapult, or man- 
ganel. 

“Since talking is your trade,” 


Whispered the voice again, — 
“There’s old Taurello left you to persuade.” 
Shaking the aloe haulm from his doublet, Sordello rose, and went 
straight to the presence of his chief. 


The great head turned. “So!” said Taurello, closing some talk 
with Palma, — 


“Your spokesman is E] Corte’s son?” 


The hesitating sunset floated back awhile, to caress the woman’s 
form — perhaps to strengthen the man’s heart. 





nt 
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Sixty years of warfare had not made Taurello old. Graceful turned 
the head on his broad chest, encased in steel that sent back that lin- 
gering light in spray of fire. Among the heavy curls of soft, warm 
brown, you could see the sharp, white line the basnet wore. 


“Square faced 
No lion more ; two vivid eyes enchased 
In hollows filled with many a shade and streak.” 


No wonder that a certain awe faltered through the tongue of the 
poet boy : — 
“Yet most Sordello’s argument dropt flat, 
From his accustomed fault of breaking yoke — 
Disjoining Aim who felt from him who spoke,” 


In which three pregnant lines is struck out the source of all failure 
under the sun! : 

Pleading, he watched the faces of both. Taurello, playing with his 
rescript, scoffs, then Sordello knew by a flash how the dreams of his 
long youth had eaten away his strength. Having lost earnestnes, how 
could he hope to convince? Yet he went on: — 


“ Assist the Pope, 
Extend his domination, fill the scope 
Of the church based on All, by All, for All.” 


Taurello broke the silence with a jeer: — 


“ Who'll subscribe 
To a trite censure of the minstrel tribe, 
Henceforward ?” 


But, says Browning here, — 
“Whom vanity nigh slew, contempt shall save!” 


Within Sordello’s soul perception brooded. All that he had stored 
there, through his life outpoured : — 


“ That eve was for that age a novel thing.” 


About that group of three the people crowded, and while, like an 
inspired creature, Sordello vindicated the kingliness of the poet, — 


“The roof upsprung, 
The sad walls of the presence chamber died 
Into the distance, — 
And crowds of faces clustered round Sordello 
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With good wishes, — no mere breath, — 
Kind prayers for him, — not empty, since come Death, 
Come Life, he was fresh sinewed every joint.” 


The rosy mist the sunset kindled kept a space about the poet. 
see the picture as if Rembrandt had painted it. 


‘So was I,” (closed he his inculcating, 
A poet must be earth’s essential king !) 
So was I, royal so, and if I fail 
’Tis not the royalty ye witness quail, 
But one deposed, who caring not exert 
It’s proper essence, trifled malapert ?” 


Did the “ Makers” read this lesson, I wonder, when Browning first 
gave it to the world? 
The poet went on: — 
* At my own showing 
A single service I am bound effect, 
Nor murmur. Bid me still, as poet, bow 
Taurello to the Guelph cause — which 
I labor for this eve, who feel at length, 
My past career, outrageous vanity, 
And would as vain amends, die — even die, 
So death might bend Taurello.” 


“*Palma’s lighted eyes 
Turned on Taurello, who, long past surprise, 
Began, ‘You love him then!’” 


And went on to recapitulate all the adversities of the last month, 
—the treachery of Romano, —ending with a taunt. Perhaps Palma 
might wear the badge the Prefect left—or, should Sordello wear it 
for her? 

Jeeringly he threw the baldric over the poet’s shoulder. He had 
trifled once too often. No sooner was it done than all felt through 
the terrible pause that followed some dim perception of the truth : — 


“This badge alone 
Makes you Romano’s head ; 
For you there’s Palma to espouse, 
For me one crowning trouble.” 


Then Palma told, — 


“ Somewhat Adelaide confessed, 
A year ago, while dying on her breast.” 
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Flying in the terrible night when her son, Ecelin, was born, her con- 
voy was for a moment wrapt in the flames that destroyed Vicenza. 
There, unharmed by fire, but wounded and lying on her face, lay 
Retrude, covering herself and her child with her own golden hair. 
While Adelaide gazed, Taurello’s successful war-cry broke on her 
ear, and roused her jealous hate. She bore them away, —a wavering 
smile flitting about Retrude’s face showed that she felt no pain, till, as 
they neared Goito, — 
“ A few tears 
Slipped in the sunset from her long, black.lash, 
And she was gone.” 


They laid her in the font which had been Taurello’s gift, by the 
meek, marble mourners. Afraid that her husband’s dawning power 
would be checked by the ambition of Taurello, if he knew his son 
were living, Adelaide gave out that the child was El Corte’s son. 

Taurello raves and listens, babbles of what may be when, far away 
in Naples, he may defy the Emperor if he will. 


“¢ Embrace him, madman!’ Palma cried, 
Who, through the laugh, saw sweat drops burst apace, 
And his lips blanching. He did not embrace 
Sordello, but he laid Sordello’s hand 
On his own eyes, mouth, forehead. 
Understand 
This while Sordello was becoming flushed 
Out of his whiteness,” — 


Till, struggling, mute, he signed for both to leave him. 


“‘ Nay, the best’s behind,” 


Taurello raved, playing with his sword, as if he would still hew new 
paths with that. Palma took off his iron hands, one by one, from 
Sordello’s shrinking shoulders, who, — 


“ Loose, rose to speak, then sank ; 
They left him in the chamber, ” 


while Palma led Taurello forth. The leader kept up his mad talk. 
But he would go no farther than the dark gallery below, where he sat 
in silence, shivering the stone bench with his truncheon. 
For the sake of talk, Palma began a rhyme of Sordello’s, and told 
how all men praised him : — 
* The foolish praise 
Ended, he drew her on his mailed knees, made 
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Her face a frame-work with his hands, —a shade, — 
That done, he kissed her brow, 


And broke into wild plans of vengeance, “ Not fit,” he said, — 


“ Be told that foolish boy ; 
But only let Sordello Palma wed, 
Then” 


He set her in the ragged jet of fierce gold fire the still westering sun 
shot through a grating, and paced the passage with clenched hands 
and head erect, — such “lion’s port and countenance” as Dante gives 
Sordello, when they meet. 

Nowhere in literature is there a grander descriptive .passage than 
that which follows. 

Palma, whom Dante spoke with, sat—as he called her — the “ vo- 
tary of passion,” knowing that her work was done. Taurello wildly 
pacing the dim gallery, when a sound in the chamber they had left 
stopped the very breath of both. 


* Your hand!” 


demanded Taurello ; and forth they two reeled dizzily, the man—as 


Palma remembered, and told long after, dropping a few insignificant 
words : — 


“ As though the spirit’s flight, sustained thus far, 
Dropped at the very instant.” 


Sordello sat alone where they had left him, — 


“While evening sank * 
Down the near terrace to the farther bank,” 


in a reverie which holds in urns of fiery beauty the very marrow of the 
tale. 


He questioned all the shifts and changes of his life, seeing clearly — 


“ How he had been without a function.” 


* Could he forsake himself in serving All? 
How piteously little at best must his service prove ! 
He would dash 
His badge to earth and all it brought, — abash 
Taurello thus. 
Before 
He dashes it, however, think once more, 
For was that /¢¢#/e truly service ? 
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“Death 
Tempts ere a tithe of life be tasted. 
Live 
First, and die soon enough, Sordello! 
Our road is one, 
Our times of travel many, —if slow or fast 
All struggle up to the same point, at last. 
His time of action, for, against, or with 
Our world, grew up that eventide, _ 
Gigantic with its power of joy, beside 
The world’s eternity of impotence 
To profit, though at a// that joy’s expense.” 


“Oh! it were too absurd to slight 
For the hereafter the to-day’s delight,” 


and he lives over in fancy all the state and delight of life to which 
that Prefect’s badge entitles him! How empty it all seems: — 


“Eternity his soul 
Exceeded so was incomplete for, each 
Single sphere, Time. But does our knowledge reach 
No further ? 
Must life be ever just escaped which should 
Have been enjoyed?” 


“Never may some soul see All, 
The Great Before and After and the Small Vow ? 

Here is a soul whom to affect 
Nature has plied with all her means, from trees 
And flowers, e’en to the multitude, and these 
Decides he save or no? One word toend!” 


Quick! what has Sordello found? 


“For they approach, — approach ! that foot’s rebound.” 


Those whom that dull, strange sound disturbed below follow upon 
his last grand thoughts. They reach the threshold, throw back the 
tapestry :— 

“You divine who sat there dead ? 
Under his foot, the badge. ‘Still,’ Palma said, 
A triumph lingering in the wide eyes.” 

“ And as Palma prest 
In one great kiss her lips upon his breast, 
It beat.” 


They laid him beneath the font by Retrude’s side. 
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Is it possible to care how the history went? Yet Browning pauses 
to tell us, and the facts may carry their lesson. . 

Taurello emerged from misery and married Sofia da Romano, the 
last daughter of old Romano in the convent, who bears him so many 
sons that, when it is said, “ Taurello’s son died ere his sire,” men ask, 
which one of Sofia’s five is meant. Ecelin and Alberic played with 
their great-hearted brother-in-law, as old Romano had done before. 
Ecelin took Verona, next year Vicenza, and Taurello’s little boy en- 
quires when he may be his “ his own proud uncle’s page?” 

Years rolled over, one fatal day Taurello meddled with the marine 
of Venice: — 

“So Venice 
Captured him at Ferrara,” 


And none being very angry with the old man, they carried him to 
Venice for a show. 


“It took this Ecelin to supersede that man ;” 
The fathers, pointing, say to their children, and this sad fate befalls 
because Sordello had not faith to live, but left Ecelin to— 


** Prove wherever there is will °* 
To do, there’s plenty to be done, or ill 
Or good.” 


Ecelin perished in his wars, Alberic was trailed to death by a wild 
horse, “ through ravine and bramble-bush.” 
These pieces swept off the board, Browning turns back to Sordello: 


“Ts there no more to say?” 


The chroniclers of Mantua tried their pen, telling how Sordello 
saved Mantua, and elsewhere nobly behaved, and so the Troubadour 
passed with posterity for just the god he never could become : — 


“The one step too mean 
For him to take, we suffer at this day 
Because of: Ecelin had pushed away 
Its chance ere Dante could arrive and take 
That step Sordello spurned, for the world’s sake : 
Dante did much, Sordello’s chance was gone. 
He was chiefly glad 
To have achieved the few real deeds he had, 
Because that way assured they were not worth 
The doing. 
' A sorry farce, such life is, after all. 
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Sleep and forget, Sordello! In effect 

He sleeps, the feverish poet, I suspect 

Not utterly companionless ; but, friends, 

Wake up; the ghost’s gone, and the story ends!” 


CAROLINE H. DALL. 


Notre. — The above article, now first condensed for printing, was 
written originally for a drawing-room lecture, before Browning had 
said a word in explanation of his purpose, or Longfellow had written 
one historic note. 

It has been printed because I feel that the poem is especially dear 
to its “maker,” and that it holds a lesson much needed in these mod- 
ern days. When Browning rewrote it, he injured it, and I have 
allowed my old quotations taken from the first edition to stand, 
re-arranging his lines ‘oftentimes to throw out the meaning. His 
changes, however, are significant of the growth of his own nature. 

For example, in the first edition, we read, — 


“ Here is a soul, whom to affect, 
Nature has plied with all her means from trees 
And flowers, e’en to the multitude, 
And is it to be saved or no? 
That soul?” 


But in the last edition we read, — 


“FE’en to the multitude and these 
Decides he save or no?” 


The movement of the lines turns on a new pivot, but one at last 
indestructible ; so I preserve the later reading. 

Browning’s personality has stolen into this poem most effectively. 
It can never be popular, but all English scholars ought to understand 
his purpose in it, a purpose which he candidly acknowledges by the 
running titles of his second edition. 

No poem that he has written reminds me so forcibly of the lines of 
Elizabeth Barrett : — 


“Or from Browning some pomegranate, which, if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood tinctured, of a veined humanity.” 


Had there been any cordial response to it, I think he might have 
come out of his middle-age dream, and possibly instead of our poet we 
should have had a “ maker of new men.” C. H. D. 
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LET NOT YOUR HOPE BE DEAD! 


HEN winter winds are sighing, 
And snow-clouds cling to earth ; 
When day from life is flying, 
And death in life hath birth ; 
When storms and night will hover 
Around the path you tread, 
And all looks blank and cheerless, — 
Let not your Hope be dead! 


When life is full of sorrow, 
Its highway rough and steep ; 
When darkly looms to-morrow, 
Where’er the eye may sweep ; 
When friends are few and friendless, 
And foes their say have said ; 
When earth and heaven desert you, — 
Let not your Hope be dead! 


The winter winds’ sad sighing 
Will melt in spring’s refrain ; 
The leaves of joy now dying 
In summer bloom again ; 
The murky night now brooding 
Shall soon have daylight shed : 
The change will come with blessing, — 
Let not your Hope be dead! 


The sun and moon may perish, 
The stars and flowers may fade ; 
The things of time we cherish 
Return to death’s dark shade: 
But Hope must live to aid us,’ 
Firm-set in heart and head, — 
The Hope that sounds this watchword, — 
Let not your Hope be dead! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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TIMOTHY TOT: 
A PROSE STORY WITH POETIC PASSAGES. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


X. 


TimoTHY Tot DREAMS A DREAM, WHICH, UNLIKE A GREAT MANY 
DREAMS MEN DREAM, REALLY COMES TO PAss. 


HAD written until midnight or after, and, thoroughly exhausted, came 
I to the conclusion that the prevision could as well wait till morning. It 
must have been one o’clock when I got to hed; and two when I went to 
sleep — for the hunger-heat within me was hornble. I remember repeating, 
with the crowd on Broadway floating indistinctly before me: — 


** Tt is not half so hard I aver, on the whole, 
To be starving in body as starving in soul ; 
And shrunken with hunger-heat, starving are they, 
And their souls are mere ghouls as they walk on Broadway, 
And hungrily hunt to and fro on Broadway, 
For something no man ever found on Broadway. 
Mere ghouls that keep walking Broadway !”’ 


Then I dropped off; and if the hunger-worm kept on gnawing all night, 
which it most likely did, it didn’t trouble me at all, whatever may have been 
the case with my Secretary of the Interior. 

I dreamed strangely. In my dream I walk down Broadway ; cross City 
Hall Square, and stop in front of a marble building with No. 19 gilded on a 
glass semi-circle over the door, —also the name of a daily paper, of which 
I have never heard, gilded in larger letters on great frontal sheets of glass. 
In my dream, I enter at a sort of lesser entrance leading upstairs, up which 
I climb with the familiarity of an Aaditué. Dim, dreary, dusky flights and 
turns they are, the dust on the banisters of which I dare not disturb with my 
hands, having a vague sense that in doing so I might uncover bones. I 
stop on the landing at the topmost story, and pass through a door with 
“Editorial Rooms” painted upon it in dingy gold letters. Several persons 
are lounging about this room, but I. speak to none of them. Making my 
way to a second door opening into an inner room, I knock with the little 
ivory-headed rattan I carry in my hand. The door opens, and I stand face 
to face with the managing editor. A few minutes conversation intervenes, 
during which I answer various questions. Then I am presented to a fat, 
falcon-faced gentleman acting as city editor; and, having been duly booked 
and ordered to report ata given place and hour to a lean subordinate, I 
scurry down stairs again, and look up at the City Hall clock. It is eight 
minutes past three. 
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Thursday morning. Having slept profoundly, I seemed to wake up some- 
what as a dead man might, and was at first doubtful whether I had not car- 
ried out my intention of submitting myself for a body. 

Rather doubtfully I picked up my left hand with my right, and examined 
it carefully, with a vague notion that I was instituting a sort of ost-mortem. 
Then I ran my fingers along the wrist, and listened intently with the 
tips. 

“Tim Tot,” said I confidentially, —I always talk to myself all the more 
in a crisis, — shaking hands with myself cordially, though rather awkwardly, 
“Tim Tot, in the words of Webster, you still live.” Then reflectively, and 
by way of giving Mr. Tot to understand that he hadn’t seen the worst of it : 
“The business” —and I stopped and oracularly counted Mr. Tot’s pulse 
—’ll take about about seventy-two hours longer.” 

“All right,” grunted Mr. Tot. “It’s deucedly uncomfortable, but I sup- 
pose I shall have to pull it through somehow.” 

Mind, I hadn’t the heart to think over the matter personally. So I dis- 
cussed it with Mr. Tot, just as if Mr. Tot had been a second person, which, 
now I think of it, he really was: 

“Very well, Tim Tot,” I rejoined, shaking hands again with myself quite 
friendlily. ‘I'll take your hand on that, and consider it settled.” 

Then I thought of home, and the little graveyard curiously termed the 
“city,” where lay playmate brothers, one, two, and three ; of my mother in 
the goblin old manor-house speculating what had become of her poor Tim; 
of the wind, and how it had always called round the corner when I was a 
boy, “ Tim Tot, I’m after you,” and gulped down a great sob. 

“Tim Tot, you’re a fool, and I’d slap your face if it didn’t belong to me,” 
I blubbered. “Ifa man must illustrate the laws of decomposition, it makes 
no sort of difference about the place.” Mr. Tot made no reply, thereby 
admitting the justice of my criticism. 

I got up and looked at my fly in the volume of Spencer’s “ First Princi- 
ples,” long and sympathetically, turning it over and over with the point of a 
pin. 7 

“Poor gentleman,” I murmured, for there was something microscopically 
human in the poor dead insect lying there so solemnly. “ Poor gentleman, 
you flew in the face of your fate, thinking no doubt you had a mission of 
some sort. It’s always the way with people that have missions. Tim Tot 
had a mission, and you see what comes of it.” 

I shut the book with a strange kind of reverence, not for the philosophy 
there was in it, but for the dead fly that had fallen a martyr to his mission 
and to the profound yearning, shared alike by flies and men, for playing 
with fire ; and turned and scribbled on a bit of paper : — 


**It is the old, old story 
Of dream and wild desire, 
And what I thought was glory 
I found was only fire. 
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Rear me no epitaphic 

Marble, upbuild no pyre; 

But simply write, and graphic, — 
‘A fly that played with fire!’ ”’ 


“There, my poor fellow,” I remarked, depositing the slip between the 
leaves. “I haven’t any conveniences to bury you. I shall have to leave 
that as a legacy to the proper authorities.” Then, turning over the slip, I 
scribbled on the reverse with a pencil : — 

*« “To whomsoever these presents may come, — Please bury the body of 
this fly with all proper ceremony, and send the bill to 
“Timothy Tot, 172 Bleecker St.” 

Having performed these last benevolent offices for my dead friend, I 
dressed myself, and entered upon a review of the situation. I could: not 
live over seventy-two or eighty-four hours longer, I speculated, in the old, 
grimly humorous mood, wondering just what they’d say when they found my 
fly and his epitaph. Dread of dying I had none; and I had now come to 
the conclusion that to take the matter into my own hands might be con- 
strued as unwarrantable and unphilosophical interference with the Phenom- 
enal. Thus, turning the subject over in my mind, I went on dressing, end- 
ing as I tied my cravat, with, — “ No, Tim Tot, let things take their course ; 
it can’t last long.” 

The delirium of the night before was over ; and, though weak, I felt sin- 
gularly well and strangely clear-headed. Smoked a pipe of Cavendish for 
breakfast, and drifted down Broadway again, curiously impressed with the 
incidents of my dream. Crossed City Hall Square half unintentionally, but 
pursuing the exact route remembered as having been traversed in dream 
the night before. 

I was there in front of that self-same building. Everything tallied mi- 
nutely, exactly — was in perfect representation of the details of the mzzse ex 
scene as I had dreamed it. There was the lesser entrance, with No. 19 
gilded on the glass semi-circle over the door, and beyond it the dingy stairs ; 
the great frontal sheets of glass with the name of the daily paper in great, 
gold-relief letters disposed semi-circularly. Upstairs, every turn and: wind- 
ing of which I remembered distinctly, I went flight after flight, never once 
deviating from the route, never once stopping to think, so familiar was every 
landmark of the way. Stopped on the topmost landing in front of the famil- 
iar door with “ Editorial Rooms” painted upon it in dull gold letters. En- 
tered. Three or four reporters were lounging about exactly as I remem- 
bered them. Crossing the room, I tapped on the inner door with the ivory 
knob of my rattan. It opened, and there stood the very man I had dreamed 
about the night before, —the late Isaac C. Pray, then managing editor of 
the then double-sheet “ Daily News.” After some little conversation, I was 
presented to the same fat, falcon-faced city editor, Mr. John Armstrong, and 
remanded to the lean subordinate, Mr. J. Edmund Burke, with instructions 
to report to the latter at the Maison Moree, Union Square, at seven o’clock 
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that evening. Scurrying down stairs, 1 emerged from the catacombs, and 
quite involuntarily looked up at the clock. It was just eight minutes past 
three! 

It was the night of the great McClellan mass meeting at Union Square— 
Thursday evening, September (9, I think,) 1864. I stopped at a cigar-store 
on my way up, and left my rattan as security for a cigar. 

There was glare and glitter, and clamor and glamour, — thunder of gun, 
and thunder of drum,—bray of brass and men: a great, swaying, surging, 
writhing, tobacco-saturated press of humanity filling the Square. Long 
processions of transparencies, like armies of lanterns carried by ghosts, 
rolled in from every direction. What shouting and yelling, which the news- 
papers the next day called demonstration ! F 

Rude stands festooned with lanterns lifted themselves here and there like 
lighthouses out of the turbid sea, beating, and surging, and shouting, and 
swearing quite audibly about them. A lurid flicker of light fell athwart the 
equestrian statue of Washington, and it blushed. 

Finding my way to the Committee Rooms, I cannot pretend to say how, 
I reported to my lean principal, who happened to be indulging in crackers 
and sherry at the expense of the great Democratic Party. By invitation of 
a gentleman pickled in Bourbon, I took a couple of crackers, but forewent 
the sherry in consideration of.certain reports unfavorable to the quality of 
political liquors. Was then piloted to the stand at which I was to assist, 
when the lions of the night began to roar, and the crown to roar, too, by 
way of imitation, I suppose. 

Braying of brass at intervals; and worse braying of orators at longer 
intervals ; eulogies of McClellan, who is invariably mentioned as George B., 
with strong stress on the B., and coarsish though stale jokes abusive of 
Mr. Lincoln, who is invariably quoted as Old Abe, at which the poor fools 
in the pit shout and laugh. Appeals to passions the basest—to the slum- 
bering tigers of which humanity is the den—and appeals to prejudice; to 
everything, in fact, except reason and patriotism, and to them, even, with a 
sophistry which the stolidest Celt that listened ought to have seen through, 
but apparently did not. 

There was something terrible about it, too, and strangely sensational ; and 
it was difficult to say which was the more so—when the mob laughed or 
when it shouted. 

But it was all over at last; and patriotism betook itself to whiskey and 
fireworks, by way of making a night of it; the reporters betaking them- 
selves to newspaper dens by way of making a night of it in their way. 

I had taken a few notes, —a jotting here and there, —and scribbled on 
with more regard to what my speakers ought to have said than to what they 
really did say ; manufacturing logic and coherence where they had omitted 
them, and making the very best appeals to reason possible under the cir- 
cumstances—which I have since learned to be one of the duties of the 
practical journalist; for political speakers are not in the habit of troubling 
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themselves about small details of grammar and syntax, and often leave 
them to be supplied by the reporter to an extent that witnesses the sublimity 
of their forgetfulness of good English in their zeal for the public good. 
The rest of the reporters did the same, I suppose, with the exception of the 
phonographers, who kept to the text, their reports reading the less intelligi- 
bly in consequence ; while the great monster of a double-sheet daily kept 
opening jaws at intervals to articulate — Copy! 

Two o’clock by the City Hall clock. Went home, smoked my Powhatan 
for supper, and crawled into bed, after examining my valise for any stray 
crumbs I might have overlooked on previous occasions, and (not finding the 
crumbs) consoling myself with the declaration that I wouldn’t have eaten 
them if I had. 

Friday. Reported to the office late in the afternoon, and learned that Sat- 
urday was pay-day. Was sent to report a ward-meeting at a corner grocery 
in Fifty-ninth Street. Walked there and back, and was ordered to make a 
paragraph or a stickful—I forget which. Did so, and went home. 

Saturday. Received tlie sum of ten dollars and fifty cents for services 
rendered, twenty-five cents of which | expended for Bouzl/on mit Eier and 
acup of coffee, by way of tentative ; re-enforcing them later in the after- 
noon — having concluded to abandon Hegelism permanently — with a sir- 
loin steak, a second cup of coffee, a bit of cabinet pudding, and the strong- 
est Cabana procurable. Also excogitated some verses (which had been 
running in my mind for days) on the Unknown Real, under the general title 
of “The King Beautiful.” 

When I returned to my room that night, what with sundry cigars, my din- 
ner, a bath, several toilet articles, and the paying in advance for another 
week, I had four dollars and fifty-one cents left, and it was to last me seven 
days. 451 +7 = 64; and, being troubled with the fraction, I resolved to 
disburse thirty-one cents for tobacco and sundries in order to make my 
finances come out even, consoling myself with the résolution, which I 
knew I should not keep, that I would stop smoking cigars for a week. Hav- 
ing disbursed the thirty-one cents, the formula stood,—420 ~— 7 = 60; 
and I was vastly comforted with the consideration that my daily allowance 
for physical basis was a manageably even number, not encumbered with odd 
cents and fractions, and shook hands with Mr. Tot, by way of congratulat- 
ing that gentleman on the mathematical regularity to which he had reduced 
his finances. 

Then, lighting my Powhatan, I sat and speculated long and dreamily, — 
going to bed at last, with the comforting assurance to Mr. Tot (whose opin- 
ion it was that I had better return home) that I would write a book by-and-by 
and startle the world with something profoundly original. 

“No doubt,” muttered that amiable gentleman. “But, at ten dollars a 
week, where is the money to pay the printer coming from?” 

I hastened to enlighten Mr. Tot with a mathematical demonstration that 
fifty cents a week amounted to twenty-six dollars a year, and a dollar a week, 
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to fifty-two dollars a year; also, that I intended to stop smoking cigars, thus 
making a nett saving of three dollars a week, half of which should be 
devoted to delicacies and bon-bons for him; furthermore, for it did look 
doubtful about saving enough to pay my printer’s bill, that I should get 
famous some day, and somebody else would pay the printer for me. 

I think Mr. Tot had very little confidence in my mathematical demonstra- 
tion, and regarded with some suspicion my anticipation of winning a renown 
that would induce somebody else to pay my printer; but the suggestion of 
delicacies and bon-bons was sufficiently potent to keep him from saying so, 
Mr. Tot having a fondness for things tangibly tasteful. 

Ah, delightful anticipation! But, for weeks and weeks, Mr. Tot and I 
plodded on, and, in lieu of delicacies, that gentleman was forced to accept 
scanty substantials. 


XI. 


UNDER THE SIMILITUDE OF THE WRECK, MR. TIMOTHY ToT BEMOANS 
His Lost CAREER EPITAPHICALLY. 


I sit in my ship on the sounding sea, 
To and fro rocking drowsily, — 

To and fro rocking unto the moan 

Of the sad sea’s ceaseless undertone, — 
To and fro rocking unto the fit- 

ful stir of the pulses under it, 

Of the sleepless, pitiless sea ! 

It has no mast. It has no spar. 

It lies beyond the harbor bar. 


Not a soul on board! Not even a stir 

Of master or of mariner, 

Nor a sound of feet, nor a sound of word, 

In its cabins damp is ever heard! 

But over its deck, with a stony stare, 

Nod skeletons withered and wasted and bare ; 
And hung at its bow, through the murky damp, 
Like a pendulum swings a lazy lamp, 

To the restless rocking — to and fro— 

Of the rotten hulk, as the breezes -blow — 
Blow dozily, drowsily over the sea, 

And over my rotten hulk and me! 


Alone! Alone! Alone! Alone in my hulk upon the main, 
With a gnawing of hunger at my heart, and a dizziness in my brain! 
Alone! Alone! Alone! Alone in my hulk upon the sea, 
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And the fogs, they fall 

Like a funeral pall — 

Fall fitfully over my ship and me! 
I sail forever up and down, 

I have no sight of any town, 
There is no land for me, 

As in my ship, 

With ashen lip, 

I sail upon the sea. 


To and fro—to and fro, 

At the will of the lazy ocean! 

To and fro —to and fro, 

With just a shadow of motion! 

And forever alone, 

In a hulk of my own, 

That master hath nor mariner, 
Without mast or spar, 

Under sun and star, 

I rock to the sad sea’s moan and stir. 


It is the wreck of a goodly ship, though its timbers groan and creak ; 


And on its rotten and worm-gnawed bulk, my soul on the voyage I wreak; 
While from every plank 
Oozes mildew dank, 
And gnaw through its timbers damp 
Creatures that feed 
On the mould they breed, 
By the glim of the lazy lamp! 
And master, mate, and mariner, 
Weird skeletons, sit upright, 
And the old hulk moans 
To the rattle of bones, 
As I drift into the night. 
I have no sight of land or town, 
I sail forever up and down, 
As up and down the breezes blow — 
As if my ship a coffin were, and I kept sailing to and fro! 


And be I mad, 

Or only sad, 

I sing me a song in my revelry, 

As I drift alone 

In a hulk of my own, 

Though rotten as punk its timbers be! 
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Yes, I sing me a song 

Through the whole day long, 

As I drift in my dead hulk on the sea, 
And the old hulk moans, 

And a rattle of bones 

Keeps time to my song upon the sea! 
And by night I rock, a shipwrecked man, 
Upon my black leviathan, 

And the lazy lamp keeps time with a swing 
To the musical roll of the song I sing, 
Without a mast, without a spar, 

Gray leagues beyond the harbor bar! 


XII. 
BRIEF AND TRANSITIONAL, BUT VERY COMPREHENSIVE. 


It is the old story over again, in almost endless repetition. I send a poem 
here, a tale there, an essay elsewhere, — they come back again in due sea- 
son, with the editor’s thanks, which are no doubt semi-sarcastically intended, 
for the privilege of perusal, and that gentlemen’s regrets, in printed form, 
that the matter submitted is not suitable, or wsad/e, or magazineable: gen- 
erally the former, for not wsad/e and not magazineable are quite recent coin- 
ages, and are supposed to express even a milder shade of disapprobation 
than not suitable or not «p fo the standard, which is the pet phrase of Ann 
Street publishers, and means, being properly interpreted, not so low as the 
particular standard adopted in Ann Street. 

Thus out of my pittance of salary I expend weekly a dollar in stamps 
(including return stamps) for the mere sake of editorial thanks for the privi- 
lege of reading, my prospects of literary renown lessening and lessening as 
weeks lengthen into months and months into years ; until at last, heart-sick 
with hope deferred, 1 come to the sensible conclusion to refrain from oblig- 
ing editors with the perusals for which they pointedly profess to be so 
thankful, and delve on in journalism regardless of the grand literary revolu- 
tion to initiate which I entered upon my crusade. 

Meanwhile I make my way as a journalist and my reputation as a Jen- 
kins, — write reports of processions on St. Patrick’s Day, and other days 
when they occur, and profoundly discuss the relation of the esthetic to the 
Absolute in a running- commentary on the Academy of Design exhibition. 
My salary is advanced ; and I abandon the little hall bedroom in Bleecker 
Street for more elegant lodgings in Clinton Place, —in which I smoke my 
Powhatan — the same old pipe, which, by reason of its memories, I cannot 
part with ; and, in proportion as my literary dream recedes, begin to betake 
myself to the top of the house, by way of indulgence in that vague reverie, 
the realization of which in tangible fact is denied me. 
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I console myself, too, with the reflection that I am really amassing valua- 
ble experience, which is in fact true; and that, when I have completed my 
observations of men and things as they are, I will produce a book, the pro- 
duction of which I defer, however, from year to year, not being exactly cer- 
tain as to sundry matters upon which I propose specially to treat, and grow- 
ing more and more uncertain the more I defer. 1 have qualms of conscience 
occasionally and longings for fame ; but the velvet-footed years slip by like 
phantoms, and, always beginning, I never begin. Dreams of splendid crea- 
tions flit through my brain, — but remain dreams forever. 

Day after day, counting humanity’s pulse with the finger of journalism, 
I work on wearily, gradually coming to the conclusion that there is no sin- 
cerity anywhere. I see men, and women too, set up as authors, uprearing 
fictitious reputations by begging puffs, and earning in doing so the contempt 
of the very men whom they impress into the service of writing them up; 
and I see literary merit out at the elbows and making a hard fight for bread, 
because it is unfortunately so constituted as to have unconquerable aversion 
to obtaining notices under false pretenses. Bombastico, the popular poet, 
even submits to write criticisms of his own poems, on the ground that he is 
best acquainted with his own merits, which is no doubt true, and to save 
over-worked editors the trouble. Romantico, the popular novelist, makes a 
reputation in the same way. Reader, that very popular gentleman, whose 
name in small caps you cannot evade if you would, has more than once 
thrust a dozen folios of closely-written foolscap into my hand, with the 
kindly and sympathetic remark, — 

“T did it, you know, my dear Tot, just to save trouble. You can just fix 
it up a little, and make it read right.” 

To which I invariably reply, “Thank you,” with the most hopeful grimace 
I can possibly command; for Mr. Romantico’s mastery of English is’ not 
so remarkable as his tremendous popularity as a novelist would lead one to 


suppose, and he is a little careless in his syntax, as well as utterly uncon- 
scious of the existence of commas and periods. 

I see these things, — quite contrary to my notions of the dignity of author- 
ship, — and prefer the sincerity of Jenkins to the sham and man of straw that 
Mr. Romantico is. 


I toil on manfully in my profession, nevertheless, — smoking my pipe after 
I get home at night, and becoming night by night more profoundly impressed 
with the sensibleness of that gentleman’s views on a variety of topics. 

Thus, for six years, I scribble, observe, and ruminate,— my faith in 
careers waxing weaker and weaker, both from observation and experience, 
as the years drop into the waste-box of the past, one after another. I see 
selfish men babbling about reform and a better social system for the mere 
sake of personal notoriety; and, though I admit that the problem of the 
Utopia is unsolved, I caunot join with these in endeavoring to solve it, and 
resolve to adhere to journalism and its obscurity rather than demean myself 
to become one of them, —as you would, O reader, if, with the study of men 
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and motives that journalism breeds, you had ever learned to know them as I 
have, and to comprehend that your modern reformer, in the name of the 
noblest dream that humanity ever dreamed, bids for personal notoriety. 

The world wags on; the years wear on with even footsteps, every day a 
repetition of the day preceeding. I bank a dollar now and then; and at 
last a yearning to see my mother and father, and the old house, comes over 
me; and, one September afternnoon in 1870, | find myself on my way home, 
with brief leave of absence. 

It is a silent, sultry, September evening ; and Mr. Tot and I sit pulling at 
the stem of the same old Powhatan in reminiscent review of the situation. 

I am half-a-dream, with the yearly-recurring September reverie strong 
upon me, though my September reverie is less utterly abstract than it once 
was, — till at last Mr. Tot stirs the current of my fancies with the very prac- 
tical suggestion that I am losing my head and better attend to packing my 
valise. 

I put my hand to my head, — interpreting Mr. Tot’s Gallicism quite too 
literally, — and, finding it where it should be, omit to trouble the pool of my 
ruminations by replying. 

“T hope,” says Mr. Tot after a pause, “that when you get home you'll be 
content to send in your resignation, and stay there. Or haven’t you had 
enough yet of going on a career ?” 

I think to myself that I have really had enough of the latter, but neglect 


to give Mr. Tot an intimation of my satiety, and that gentleman, having 
waited patiently for several minutes in anticipation of a reply of some sort, 
resumes. 


“T trust,” continues he, piqued by my apparent want of attention, “that 
you will never demean yourself (and me) by mixing with people who are 
addicted to careers. They are a bad lot—a bad lot.” 

I agree with Mr. Tot on both points, — first, that I shall never demean 
myself in that way, and, secondly, that people having careers are a bad 
lot, — but am quite too busy with cogitations looking to the solution of the 
relation of the unconditioned to the conditioned to tell him so, and smoke 
on dreamily, seeing strange faces and figures, fantastic towers and feudal 
castles, sinuous serpents and appalling saurians, in the clouds that curl ceil- 
ingward. And, through the shifting of them all from metamorphosis to meta- 
morphosis, recurs one sad, solemn face, with grand gray eyes, that has upon 
it an ethereal moonlight of peace. It is my mother’s; and, with eyes full 
of tears, I knock the ashes from my pipe, and undress sobbing that I can- 
not bridge the interval between that face and me. . : 

But sleep bridges it: and I am a goblin old house away in New England, 
with my mother sitting and sewing in my east room, and anon pausing to 
wonder why Tim can’t manage to come home this summer. 





NOTES. 


T is a fallacy to suppose that any religion was ever 7z/roduced into the 
world. All the great religions have been the outgrowths of human 
nature. The movement was in the time, in the needs and aspirations of 
the people. Religions have taken their historic name from an individual, be- 
cause, in some more emphatic way than others, one man represented in his 
thought and life what all desired. He told the people what they were pri- 
vately feeling, what they knew already, but had not been able to clothe in 
words. He could Zve their dream. “He is our man,” we hear people say ; 
“he puts it right.” There is always this “it” about which all are thinking. 
Whoever can best explain that “It,” tell “how the case stands,” paint the 
picture all will recognize, becomes the central figure, and christens the new 
religion with his own name. 

So it has been in the past. What of the future? 

We have arrived at a time when the old historic religions are breaking up. 
Not one of them, —the Christian religion as certainly as the others, — but 
has lost its “vital spark and heavenly flame,” and is dying. Moreover, all 
parties agree in the belief that there will be no new historic religion. 

What thefi ? 

When we have outgrown historic religions, we shall recur simply to the 
religious sentiment. 

We shall not then have a religion, free or otherwise. We shall put an 
end to our endeavors to teach a religion. 

The Julpit will go out of use. So also the Priest. 

In their stead, the teacher and the desk. 

What is thus suggested? It is that the evil is Zgnorance, and the cure, 
Knowledge. 

This granted, what shall characterize our teacher ? 

He shall merge himself in his work. He shall teach of the //, and not 
his opinions. He shall forget to say “I,” or, when he uses the word, he 
shall say it as if he did not say it. 

Whatever the theme, we want the facts and the ideas, and not the man 
defending his position. 

Again, a propagandism of the religious sentiment is as unwise as of the 
poetical sentiment. It becomes dogma, as poetry prose, on the lips of 
professionalists. Its history cannot be written. It is biographical, and not 
historical. It is private, not public. You must not name it. It is nota 
movement in history. 

But it will be observed in all noble and heroic thoughts and acts, whether 
of individuals or the multitude. It is the native, spontaneous activity of the 
soul. And the attempt to increase and multiply it by institutional means is 
at once fatal, and gives us the poor imitations which abound, full of conceit 
and emptiness. Professing “religion,” and being “religious,” are things 
the future will not tolerate. 

But fine appreciation of all that is beautiful and true will abound; and 
the morbid self-consciousness that says, “ All this for me!” will be aban- 
doned in the glow of the soul’s health and vigor. 

The true word is Culture. 

Intelligence, and not a new religion, is the world’s need. 


WE have seen advance sheets of Samuel Johnson’s forthcoming work on 
Oriental Civilizations in their Relation to Universal Religion ; a work which, 
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as is well known, the author has been preparing for many years, and which 
addresses itself to the present demands of progressive and radical minds. 
The present volume is on India, and is to be followed by a second on China 
and Persia at an early date. 


Mr. Alger has recovered his health, and returned to Music Hall. His 
first discourse, thoroughly radical, was many times warmly applauded. His 
greeting by the great congregation that packed the hall was more than cor- 
dial, it was affectionate. ° 


D. A. Wasson and family sailed for Germany, May 27th, for a residence 
of two years. All manner of blessing attend them! 


Mr. EMErson’s “ Conversations” this spring have been largely patron- 
ized, and are described as “ charming” in the truest sense of the word. He 
comes near to being in this age the divine charmer. 


WE are sorry to see by “ Zion’s Herald” that it is still a disputed question 
with Bishop Haven and Dr. Townsend whether or not Emerson will go to 
hell. We can only say that it will be very fortunate for the good people of 
that region if he does. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM’s able discourses on “ The Religion of Humanity,” 
which have in part been published in THE RADICAL, are soon to be issued 
as a book. We learn that he will add other matter to them, and the whole 
will make a work most attractive to the liberal public. 


VALEDICTORY. 


HE time has come for me to write a farewell word. THE RADICAL, 
i with the issue of the present number, ends its career. I should have 
been glad to accomplish all I proposed in its behalf. To say that I 
am not disappointed by the failure to do so would be an affectation, and not 
the truth. Iam disappointed. But there are consolations. ‘The past, at 
least, is secure.” The magazine has made a fair record, and done good 
service. Thanks to the ability of its corps of faithful contributors. Thanks 
also to many who have subscribed generously to its pecuniary support. 

In closing, I regret exceedingly the abrupt termination of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s discourses, Mr. Fairfield’s story, Mr. Patterson’s contribution, a part 
only of which is given this month, and the necessary return to their authors 
of a number of valuable and interesting papers. 

The occasion for this seemingly hasty decision to stop the publication 

may be simply stated : — 

There is no encouragement that the amount of stock required to com- 
plete the proposed “ Radical Publishing Company” would be subscribed, 
even though the effort were persevered in to the end of the year, and I find 
myself unable to make a further experiment. 

Let me offer my profound gratitude to the many friends who during this 
seven years’ campaign have given me their unfaltering faith. 


SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
Boston, June 1, 1872. 
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time on all questions of religious, social, scientific, and 
literary interest. He has the promise of assistance 
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hance the value of its pages. 


TERMS. — Single numbers, 30 cents; $3.00 a year, in advance. 
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Twenty copies, $40.00. 


* * Subscribers whose time expires with the Fanuary number 
are urged to forward the renewa! of their subscriptions promptly 
as a matter of convenience to the publisher. 


Subscriptions should be addressed to 
THE RADICAL, Boston, Mass. 


Subscriptions for THE INDEX are received at the office of THE RADICAL. 








In order to meeet the demand for Samuel Jobnson’s Essay on 
LABOR PARTIES AND LABOR REFORM, 


It has been issued in pamphlet form, and is for sale at the office of 
Tue RapicaL, Sent to any address by mail for 12 cts. 100 copies, 
$8.00. 50 copies, $5.00. 

It is neatly gotten up, and is designed for a wide circulation. 





It is proposed to form an association with a capital of $50,000 for the 
continued publication of THE RaDICcAL, on-a basis similar to that of 
“The Index Association,” the principal features of which were, a cap- 
ital of $100,000, in shares of $100 each, no subscription payable until 
$50,000 had been subscribed, and then only ten (10) per cent payable 
annually, — no indebtedness to be incurred in any single year beyond 
the ten (10) per cent of the stock actually subscribed at the time. 

In the case of THE RapIcaL, the capital is set at $50,000, in shares 
of $100 each, assessments of ten (10) per cent to be made after 
$25,000 shall have been subscribed. 

The movement is in the hands of competent persons, who will in 
the next issue of THE RapicaL present their proposal in due form, 
bearing the features above described. 

A canvass for subscriptions is already in progress, and several thou- 
sand dollars have been subscribed. 

It is desirable that the matter should be conducted with as great 
rapidity as possible, and friends are solicited to forward to our address 
the amount of stock they are willing to subscribe on the basis above 
presented. We are desirous that those having the work immediately 
in charge may be able to publish next month as full a list of subscrib- 
ers and as large a number of shares as possible. 

Address 


S. H. MORSE, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Dec. 1, 1871. 

The undersigned, having learned that there is a plan afoot to give THE 
RADICAL the stable pecuniary basis it so well merits, beg leave to express 
their earnest desire that this proposal may be favorably received. THE 
RADICAL occupies a place filled, and likely to be filled, by no other publica- 
tion. It is worth too much to be left to a doubtful struggle for existence. 
We can but hope therefore, and hope warmly, that the measures taken to 
give it a firm foundation will meet with a ready and liberal response. 


D. A. WASSON, T. W. HIGGINSON, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, EpNAH D. CHENEY, 
C. A. BARTOL, O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
JOHN WEIss, W. J. POTTER, 

C. K. WHIPPLE, Joun W. CHADWICK, 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, W. C. GANNETT. 





The Radical is unavoidably late this month. 
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The Boston Daily Globe. 


A REPRESENTATIVE NEW ENGLAND FOURNAL, 


Designed for both Business and Home Circles. 
INDEPENDENT IN POLITICS AND ALL SECTARIAN QUESTIONS. 


As this paper will be untrammeled by any party association whatever, and uninfluenced 
by sympathy with the various sects and cliques of the day, its treatment of political and 
social ethics will be free from all such bias as is prescribed by party lines, its sole crite- 
rion being that of strict justice and the true furtherance of the best interest of the largest 
number. Its purpose thus contemplates the intelligent and dignified discussion of public 
measures, at home and abroad, with a careful record of Commercial and Financial mat- 
ters, giving particular attention to Literature, the Fine Arts, and a complete digest of the- 
News of the day. 

The correspondents of THE GLOBE have been carefully selected, both in Europe and. 
America, for their intelligence, reliability, and the facilities they possess for transmitting 
the earliest and most important information, and their department will form a decided fea- 
ture of the paper. Great care has also been observed in organizing the Editorial and 
Reportorial staffs of THE GLOBE, to combine such judgment and experience as shall! 
redound to its intrinsic value and strict reliability. The general aim will be to produce 
such a journal, daily, as shall find a welcome in both the counting-room and the home cir- 
cle, and by consistency and fairness to challenge the respect of an itelligent public. 
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ies, Four Cents. 
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WATCHES, The Best and Cheapest. 


We are selling these superior Watches at the lowest prices, and’ 
remember every watch sold by us is WARRANTED to KEEP GOOD 
TIME with proper care; if not, RETURN IT, and get one that will 
without extra charge. We can furnish them in any style of case de- 
sired, either Silver, Gold, Richly Engraved, or Enameled. LaptEs’ 
WALTHAM Watches in 14k. and 18k. HUNTING CASE, $55 to $100; 
Gents’, $14 to $400. Boys’ SILVER HuNTING CasE, ie to $28. 
New STEM-WINDER AND RAILROAD TIMEKEEPER now ready and 
described in our New Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue (sent 
free), giving size, quality, and price, in silver and gold cases, of all 
grades of watches manufactured by the American Watch Company 
at Waltham. Gold Chains and Jewelry in variety. WATCHES, 
CLOCKs, AND JEWELRY Repaired. 


Goors sent C.O.D., WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 
H. O. FORD & CO.,, 


&4 TrREMONT St., Tremont Temple. 
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NOTICE. 


SupscrIBERS whose subscriptions have not expired will suffer 
no loss. But we have to ask their forbearance for a short season. 


We have on hand a considerable quantity of back numbers of 
Tue Rapical, which we will dispose of on moderate terms. Par- 
ties sending us one dollar, or more, will receive liberal packages in 
return, according to the amount. Bear in mind that they are none 
of them out of date, and all of them furnish good matter for circu- 
lation. 


Those who have left volumes for binding at the office should 
promptly bring in their last volume, if they desire us to attend to it. 


Our address will remain unchanged until the first of August. 
But we request that all communications of a business character be 
forwarded to us at an early date. 

Address, 

S. H. MORSE, 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 





New Tracts, 


INTENDED TO TEACH RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION. 


First Series, No. 1 to No. 20. 
Second Series, No. 21 to No. 38. 


Either Series 30 cts. Both, so cts. 


Address CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 
19 Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 














Sir jones Fire, senior surgeon to one of the lafgest 
surgical hospitals in Great Britain, where the Turkish 


Bath has been introduced, says, in discussing the cure of 
rheumatism, ‘Some with their joints much swollen, and 
suffering martyrdom, were conveyed helpless into the 
bath, as into the elysium where ache and pain vanish.”’ 

Again he says: “‘ Its effects are most remarkable in ob- 
viating disorders and palliating diseases of the liver and 
kidneys.”” 


Pror. Erasmus Witson, M. D., F.R. S., one of the 
‘highest authorities that can be named, declares that 
“The bath is to the individual man — comprising his 
liver, kidneys and skin — what the sun is to the world 
and its inhabitants. 

“The bath has the property of hardening and fortifying 
the skin, so as to render it less susceptible to colds.” 





The Cxuicaco Mepicat Journat says: ‘‘Over and 
above all, the Turkish Bath purifies the blood more di- 
rectly and thoroughly than any other means the science 
of medicine has ever suggested.’’ 


The eminent Dr. Hammonp affirms that “‘In the 
treatment of cerebral congestion Turkish Baths cannot 
be too highly commended.’ 


URQUHART, British minister to Turkey for many years, 
through whose influence the Turkish Bath was intro- 
duced into Great Britain, says of it: “‘ No one ever heard 
of an injury from a bath ; the moment any one is ailing 
he is hurried off to it. Consumption is hardly known 
where it is practised, and is curable by its means.” 





The New Turxisu BATHs are at 17 Beacon Street, Boston, under the “ Bellevue,” 


—the fine new family hotel. 


They are open at all hours to gentlemen, except on 


Monday and Thursday forenoon, and Sunday afternoon, when they are reserved 


for ladies. 


. 








